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Most certainly the interests of the world’s rubber growers and manu- 


facturers are identical. 


Effective steps must be taken—they will be 


taken eventually—to bring those interests more closely together, before 
rubber will come into full usage. 


Using More Rubber 
Effectively 


International Cooperation in Use Propaganda, Technical Research, 
and Publicity Will Expand the Industry 


Colin Maebeth, 


raw rubber has increased tenfold, now topping 1,000,- 

000 tons. In 1913 of 100.000 tons only one-half was 
cultivated rubber. Every rubber manufacturer in those 
days was concerned with the fact that his supplies varied 
widely in quality and thus entailed great care in the 
selecting and blending of different consignments in order 
to produce uniform finished rubber goods. 

Obviously the infant rubber cultivating industry had 
learned by 1913 how to deal with the product in such 
a way'as to encourage manufacturers to standardize cul- 
tivated rubber in the place of the wild Para supplies, 
which were no longer able to meet the tonnage demand, 
and the price of which consequently was subject to wide 


[: 23 years—since 1913—the world’s production of 


fluctuations. 

The production and export of plantation rubber is 
now regulated by international agreement with the ob- 
ject “of reducing existing world stocks to a normal figure, 
and adjusting in an orderly manner supply to demand, 
and maintaining a fair and equitable price level which 
will be reasonably remunerative to efficient producers.” 
Provision is made in the international scheme for con- 
stant consultation with consumers’ representatives. 
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M.I.A.E., 


M.S.A.E., F.1.R.I. 


The international rubber regulation plan provides for 
consideration of the questions of raising funds for re- 
search and propaganda into new and extended uses of 
rubber and the constitution of an International Rubber 
Research Board to plan the research and propaganda. 
It is with regard to this line of endeavor that grower and 
user can perhaps best unite their efforts. 


Organizations Dealing with the British Rubber Industry 


Broadly speaking, organizations dealing with the Brit- 
ish rubber industry may be divided as follows: 

Organizations in which the producer is primarily in- 
terested: The Rubber Growers’ Association, representing 
the large majority of proprietors of estates domiciled in 
Great Britain, associated with the R.G.A. are the Rubber 
Producers Research Association, Rubber Roadways, Ltd., 
and the Crepe Sole Association of London; The Rubber 
Trade Association of London, comprising producers, 
brokers, and dealers; local organizations in the countries 
of production functioning on behalf of local proprietors, 
estates, and planters; scientific research organizations in 
the East. 

Organizations in which the manufacturer is primarily 
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interested: India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association: 
The Cable Makers’ Association; The Research Associa- 
tion of British Rubber Manufacturers: Institution of the 
Rubber Industry. 


Increase Present Uses 


Extension of existing uses of rubber should be the 
first point for concentrated effort by rubber interests, as 
such extension calls for mainly intensified propaganda, 
sales effort, and advertising of one type or another. In 
combining forces toward extension of uses major indus- 
tries should be considered such as automobiles, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, building, textiles, railways. 

A preliminary survey should be made to determine 
which industry can be most fruitful by way of increased 
consumption. Such a survey will yield figures enabling 
a priority to be agreed as to the order in which such 
industries shall be tackled. 


Technical Literature 


Technical handbooks should be compiled giving de- 
tailed information as to just how rubber is most effec- 
tively used in the industry in question; such handbooks 
must be comprehensive and serve as reliable books of 
reference to trade buyers, contractors, engineers, retail- 
ers, and the using public. In effect, such literature should 
cover effectively the known use of rubber for particular 
purposes and will tell what can be obtained, at the same 
time providing an incentive toward the evolution of en- 
tirely new application. 

Such publications as those distributed by the Rubber 
Growers’ Association as “Rubber in Engineering,” “Rub- 
ber and Automobiles,” “Rubber and Railways,” “Latex,” 
etc., are compiled in collaboration with rubber manufac- 
turers interested in each industry, and with the leading 
consumers such as automobile manufacturers and rail- 
Way companies. 

A recent example of cooperative effort between the 
Rubber ’ Association and the manufacturers’ 
organizations is ‘““Rubber—Physical and Chemical Prop- 
erties” by Dawson and Porritt, of the Research Asso- 
ciation of British Rubber Manufacturers. This hand- 
book presents in detailed form information invaluable 
to the chemists and physicists of all industries when up 
against rubber problems and at the same time is a guide 
to such men in the rubber industry. 


Trade Exhibitions 


To bring home to the public fuller knowledge of where 
rubber can be and is used effectively no means is better 
than the collective exhibits arranged to display the stury 
of rubber applied to a particular industry from tree to 
user. Such exhibits arranged successively in different 
centers should be visited by schools, trade associations, 
technical bodies, etc. They should be supplemented by 
lectures at the exhibition by specialists able to deal with 
rubber uses in different industries. 

In London a rubber exhibition ran from November, 
1934, for six months, was then transferred to Manches- 
ter for two months, then to Edinburgh. Such an exhibit 
staged in the United States might usefully be housed in 
railway coaches and thus be transported from city to city 
and at each center could be controlled by the interested 
local education and technical associations. 

The recent extension of rubber usage to cover agricul- 
tural transport and other uses has been greatly encour- 
aged in the United Kingdom by exhibitions staged at 
numerous annual agricultural shows up and down the 
country. The assembly of such an exhibit not only edu- 
cates the farmer as to what he can get, but likewise in- 
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cites the agricultural machinery manufacturers to still 
better things. 
Conferences and Lectures 


By conferences and lectures the interest of vari- 
ous industries can be accentuated in the use of rubber. 
For example, rubber floorings in all their phases should 
be put before architectural bodies with a view to educat- 
ing them in the present possibilities of rubber floorings 
in office and domestic buildings. Conferences and lec- 
tures of such nature at the same time serve to emphasize 
the present limitations to the use of rubber and the direc- 
tions in which further improvements should be made. 

Cooperative publicity has been proved very effective 
when combining the efforts of rubber producers and rub- 
ber manufacturers such, for example, as in the extension 
of the use of rubber for the footwear industry. The 
psychological value of such propaganda is somewhat hard 


to assess, but when collective action is taken the effect 
can be likened to the results of the “Eat more fruit” 
campaign. 


Education films are a useful auxiliary, as these com- 
bine the merits of the lecture and the exhibition in a 
manner which can be at once brought home to the general 
public in an interesting and attractive form. 


Research and Experiment for New Uses 


The different British bodies interested in rubber usage 
have been, and still are, concentrating efforts toward 
new uses in major industries such as textile factories 
and products, mining machinery, and road construction 
materials; in particular products as rubber wheel sus- 
pension, rubber resins, and paints and varnishes; uses 
for particular forms of rubber, latex, powdered rubber, 
and rubber derivatives. 


Methods Employed 


Cooperative experiment in collaboration with either 
individual manufacturers or industrial organizations. For 
example, as a field for the extension of rubber usage the 
textile factories of Lancashire and Yorkshire seemed 
ripe for investigation. The work was pursued step by 
step as follows: An investigation was made as to the 
total usage of transmission belting, draw rollers, shuttle 
pickers, picking straps, etc. The approximate annual 
consumption of such products was ascertained, and the 
percentage of such which was met by rubber goods. The 
objections to the use of rubber goods were ascertained. 
The directions in which efforts to overcome such objec- 
tions should be pursued. A testing ground was settled in 
which tests should be put to trial. 

Combined efforts by rubber and cotton technicians 
resulted, in some three years’ time, in the evolution of 
products which more than met the objections previously 
existing to the use of rubber goods. Cooperative prop- 
aganda was then entered upon by rubber producer and 
rubber manufacturer, both having satisfied themselves 
that the new products had survived the constructive 
criticisms of discerning users and that the field for the 
new products would amply repay the time and money 
spent on development work. 

Cooperative research in conjunction with industrial or- 
ganizations. British efforts of this type have been pur- 
sued for years. For example, by the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation in conjunction with the following bodies: The 
Wool Industries Research Association, The Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufacturers, and De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Research (Rubber 
Tar Investigation). 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Insuring 


rubber tapes are as 

important to tele- 
phone linemen, install- 
ers, and cable splicers 
as is turpentine to the 
painter or solder to the 
plumber. They are 
used daily in the in- 
stallation of new plant, 
in maintenance, and in 
repair work. Friction 
tape, which many of us 
first used as youngsters 
to stop a leak in a bi- 
cycle tire or to recover 
a baseball, is a _ rela- 
tively strong cotton 
tape impregnated with 
an adhesive rubber 
compound that makes 
successive layers stick 
firmly together when 
wrapped around any 
object. Rubber tape, 
or splicing compound, 
as it is commonly 
called, is a ribbon of 
soft unvulcanized or 
partly vulcanized rubber, which also sticks to itself very 
tenaciously and becomes a solid mass of insulation as 
successive layers are wrapped around a wire. 

These tapes are used for many purposes. Joints in 
drop wire, for example, are covered first with rubber 
tape to provide electrical insulation, and then with fric- 
tion tape to afford mechanical protection and to exclude 
light from the rubber. The combination provides a cov- 
ering comparable in properties to the rubber insulation 
and braid of the wire adjacent to the joint. The two 
tapes are also similarly employed for protecting tempo- 
rary openings in lead-covered cables from damage by 
water. On inside wiring, where the joint will be exposed 
to relatively little moisture. a wrapping of friction tape 
alone provides all the insulating covering that is needed. 
Friction tape is also used alone for serving ends of wire 
or of manila rope to prevent raveling, for wrapping in- 
sulated wires where they might become abraded, and for 
other miscellaneous purposes. It is because of these 
many uses for friction tape alone that the amount of this 
tape used in the telephone plant is approximately five 
times that of the rubber tape. 

Commercial types of tape differ greatly in their char- 
acteristics. Friction tapes vary from the so-called wet 
variety, which are very sticky or tacky, to the dry tapes, 
which have a relatively non-tacky surface. Rubber tapes 
vary from the soft, almost unvulcanized compounds, 
which are tacky and of low tensile strength, to the more 
vulcanized types of considerable tensile strength, which 
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Tapes 


are not tacky. The 
most desirable type of 
tape depends upon the 
use to which it is to be 
put, and to insure the 
best possible tapes for 
the Bell System the 
conditions of use must 
be studied, and then 
requirements specified 
that will insure a satis- 
factory tape under all 
normal conditions. 

The important  ser- 
vice requirements of 
friction tape for the 
Bell System are that 
the material must be 
strong enough not to 
tear when it is being 
wrapped tightly onto 
any object, and that it 
shall stay in place in- 
definitely after applica- 
tion. It is essential 
also that the tape sur- 
faces have the qualities 
of adhesiveness and 
tackiness, which make 
the material relatively easy to unroll and apply whether 
it is freshly made or a year or so old. 

Easy application qualities are particularly convenient 
when the friction tape is used to provide temporary pro- 
tection for an unsheathed cable core that has to be left 
overnight until installation or repair work can be re- 
sumed. Figure 1 shows how the tape is applied by 
moving the roll so that, while kept on edge, it is rolled 
around the cable core in a spiral path. Satisfactory 
wrappings are easily applied by this method provided the 
tape unrolls readily and provided its surface is sufficiently 
tacky so that successive layers of the tape adhere firmly 
under the light pressure which results from the easy un- 
rolling. The illustration also shows the fingers of one 
hand picking the edges of the tape wrapping to check 
whether or not the tape adheres well to itself. Owing 
to the fact that rubber tape is extensively used to wrap 
joints in wire used outdoors, it needs to have handling 
qualities which facilitate application as a relatively 
smooth built-in-place rubber insulation which is free from 
unclosed passages through which water might enter. The 
stretchable character of rubber tape enables it to be 
wound on an irregularly-shaped joint without leaving 
cracks under the edges of the tape. This need of tightly 
sealed rubber tape wrappings is an important reason for 
the disfavor of “combination” tapes in outside plant use. 
One wrapping of the “combination” tapes, which are made 
with a rubber tape surface on one side and friction tape 
on the other, is designed to take the place of wrapping 
with the two kinds of tape separately. The “combina- 
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tion” tapes, however, have the non-stretching character of fri 
tion tape. 

Certain specification requirements are framed primarily to 
control the handling qualities of both friction and rubber tapes. 
These requirements limit such things as tensile strength, elonga- 

















Fig. 1. Method of Wrapping Friction Tape on a Splice 
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Fig. 2. J. J. Bace, of the Western 
Electric Co., Making an Adhesion 
Test of Friction Tape 


tion. and tackiness, that is, the 
ability of tape surfaces to ad- 
here when pressed together 
lightly. Other requirements, in- 
tended chiefly as criteria of the 
serviceability in the telephone 
plant, are those limiting adhe- 
sion: the force required to pull 
the tape surfaces apart after they 
have been pressed together about 
as tightly as they would be in 
practical use. Tests for tacki- 
ness and adhesion are made on 
both kinds of tape as purchased 
and also after an accelerated 
aging treatment. 

The adhesion of friction tape 
is determined by the use of the 
apparatus shown in Figure 2. A 
strip of tape is wound on a man- 
drel under a specified tension, 
produced by a weight hung from 
the end of the strip. After the 
tape is fully wound up, it is held 
under winding pressure for a 
specified time, and then the 
winding weight is replaced by a 
lighter one, giving a load of four 
pounds per inch of width, and 
the roll is allowed to unwind 


Fig. 3. (Top) One of the Two 
Mandrels Used for Adhesion Test of 
Rubber Tape; (Left) the Tape Is 
First Stretched to Three Times Its 
Original Length; (Center) the Tape 
Is Then Wound on the Mandrel under 
a Prescribed Load: (Right) Two of 
the Mandrels So Wound Are Then 
Pressed Together at a Specified 
Pressure and for a Specified Time 
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under its action. The distance it unwinds in one minute, 
measured on a scale attached, is a measure of the ad- 
hesion. 

This comparatively simple method of measuring ad- 
hesion is not entirely satisfactory for rubber tape, because 
when layers of rubber tape are pressed together, the 
surfaces in contact practically fuse together, and the 
force required to pull them apart is affected by the 
stretching of the tapes as their surfaces are separated. 
The apparatus and method developed in the Laboratories 
to minimize the variations in testing the adhesion of 
rubber tape are shown in Figure 3. Each of two small 
cylindrical mandrels cut flat on one side are first wound 
with four layers of the tape stretched to three times its 
original length and wound on under the tension of a 
definite weight. Then the two flattened sides are pressed 
together under a specified load and for a specified time. 
Following this they are removed to a tensile testing 
machine, and the force required to pull them apart is 
taken as a measure of their fusion. 

Tests for tackiness are not, and need not be, so defi- 
nitely quantitative. A rough evaluation of the tackiness 
of friction tape is obtained by holding the two ends of a 
strip a few feet long, and then flipping the surfaces of 
the tape into contact. After this very light contact they 
should stick together with appreciable force, which is 
judged by the effort required to pull them apart. One 
surface of the tape usually differs from the other in 
tackiness, and the test is made for the three possible side- 
to-side combinations. For at least two of these three 
conditions sufficient tackiness must be found if the tape 
is to be accepted as satisfactory. Tackiness of rubber 
tape is evaluated by stretching the tape to three times its 
length, winding it under tension on a mandrel, and noting 
if there is a tendency for the winding to unroll when the 
tension is released. 

It is just as important for tapes to have satisfactory 
characteristics a considerable time after manufacture as 
it is to have them good when new. For this reason the 
Bell System requires that tapes meet a set of require- 
ments after a specified aging procedure. In general, the 
aging of tapes is greatly accelerated by high temperature, 
exposure to sunlight, or contact with air with an appreci- 
able ozone content. Many types of aging tests have been 
employed by the Laboratories in their studies of tapes. 
The test employed for inspection purposes, however, con- 
sists in storing the rolls of tape for four days in a tem- 
perature of 70° C. Studies have shown that tapes having 
satisfactory qualities after this aging procedure will also 
be satisfactory for plant use after more than a year of 
ordinary shelf storage. 

Most commercial tapes are wrapped in waxed paper, 
metal foil, or cellophane, which besides making a more 
attractive package is presumed to give better shelf aging. 
Experimental work in the Laboratories, however, has 
not substantiated this belief, and consequently no such 
wrapping is required for the Bell System. Each roll is 
packed in a cardboard container and no other wrapping 
is required. Both rubber and friction tape are supplied 
in three widths, 34-inch, one inch, and two inches. Fric- 
tion tape is supplied also in four colors. Black is the one 
most commonly used, but gray, ivory, and dark brown 
are available where color matching is desirable. Since 
the rubber tape is almost invariably covered with friction 
tape, color is of little importance and is not specified. It 
is usually gray or black. Two sizes of rolls are used for 
friction tape—36 and 75 feet respectively. The smaller 
roll is particularly useful where space is at a premium, 
such as in wrapping aerial cable where the roll must be 
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passed between the cable and the messenger. Rubber 
tape is not supplied in rolls of more than thirty feet, 
since larger rolls would be too bulky. 

It would require from 50 to 100 fully loaded five-ton 
trucks to carry the friction and rubber tape used annually 
by the Bell System. The quantity purchased in any one 
year, if in 34-inch width, would make from five to ten 
strips across the entire breadth of the United States from 
New York to San Francisco. 





Using More Rubber 
(Continued from page 36) 
Extending Use of Latex 


While rubber latex has for many years been familiar 
to rubber technicians, it is only during the last 15 years 
that it has become extensively applied commercially. 
There has been a dearth of literature on the subject. The 
publication “Rubber Latex” (R.G.A.), first issued in 
1928, has now reached its fourth edition, making a total 
of 27,000 copies since commencement. The demand for 
such knowledge has become world-wide; consequently 
this year a German edition was published. 

The provision of rubber as latex in readily usable form 
has at once led a host of industries to use it as a major 
or minor item in their products. Thus such industries 
have, in effect, become rubber manufacturing industries 
dealing with their raw material in their own factory; 
whereas in pre-latex days comparatively little use was 
made of rubber by such industries except by incorpcra- 
tion of finished rubber items purchased from rubber 
manufacturers. 

As your editor has asked me to review some of the 
British methods toward more rubber usage, I hope that 
some of these comments may be of use to INDIA RUBBER 
Wor -p readers. ; 


International Cooperation Desirable 


The major portion of the world’s rubber produciion 
passes to American factories and is converted there into 
manufactured products. In your great continent the 
methods of conducting business, research, and propa- 
ganda are necessarily different from those applicable to 
the rest of the rubber manufacturing world, where many 
countries participate and many tongues are spoken. 
Nevertheless a new or extended use in one country will 
eventually apply to the same problem in another ; there- 
fore international cooperation is much to be desired. 

Looking forward in perspective, it becomes obvious 
that international cooperation must be arrived at before 
there will be really effective and thorough action toward 
rubber being fully appreciated the world over. 

To be appreciated it must be a profitable commodity. 

The British, Dutch, and other foreign countries, hav- 
ing now pooled their interests as growers, should insure 
growing remaining a profitable and expanding industry. 

It now remains for the great American rubber manu- 
facturing industry to cooperate technically and commer- 
cially with the world’s growers and manufacturers. 

If I am right in this statement, then it remains neces- 
sary to arrive at a decision as to ways and means and as 
to what bodies—existing or to be created—shall do the 
cooperating. 

Most certainly the interests of the world’s rubber 
growers and manufacturers are identical. Effective steps 
must be taken—they will be taken eventually—to bring 
those interests more closely together, before rubber will 
come into full usage. 
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Synthetic Rubber 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


HE follewing abstracts of United States patents 

i treating of synthetic rubber continue the enlighten- 

ing article from our August issue. 

90. Baer, 1,922,923, Aug. 15, 1933. Example 1: five 
parts of isoprenedibromide are heated with 150 parts of 
an ordinary commercial lime sulphur solution or a cal- 
cium polysulphide solution during one hour to about 80° 
C. Formed by this reaction is a tough product of 
polymerization rich in sulphur, which is completely in- 
soluble in water and also difficultly soluble in many 
organic solvents. 

Example 2: 10 parts of butadienedichloride and 300 
parts of a 15% solution of potassium sulphide are heated 
together 1% hours to 90° C. A tough caoutchouc-like 
product of polymerization is precipitated, which can be 
worked up to any caoutchouc substitution product. 

91. Bock and Tschunkur, 1,924,227, Aug. 29, 1933. 
This process comprises emulsifying a butadiene hydro- 
carbon with water and a salt of an organic base as an 
emulsifying agent and then polymerizing the butadiene 
hydrocarbon to form a latex-like emulsion. 

"Example: 200 parts by weight of isoprene are shaken 
with three parts by weight of the hydrochloride of di- 
ethylamino-ethyl-oleylamide (obtainable, for instance, by 
condensing oleic acid chloride with asymmetrical N-di- 
ethyl-ethylene diamine) in 100 parts by weight of water 
at 65° C. After a few days the acid-stable synthetic 
latex is formed in almost quantitative yield together with 
small quantities of solid constituents. 

92. Semon, 1,929,453, Oct. 10, 1933. To manufacture 
a resilient rubber-like composition dissolve insoluble 
polymerized vinyl chloride at an elevated temperature in 
a composition which will dissolve the polymerized vinyl 
halide only at temperatures considerably above room 
temperature, in such proportions as to form a stiff, re- 
silient gel at ordinary temperatures, and gel the composi- 
tion by cooling it. 

93. Zieser, 1,932,390, Oct. 31, 1933. Hard rubber- 
like masses are prepared as follows. A mixture is pre- 
pared on rollers from 50 parts of smoked sheets, 50 
parts of a rubber-like mass obtained by polymerizing 
butadiene in the presence of sodium metal, 75 parts of 
sulphur, one part of the piperidine salt of piperidine 
dithiocarbamic acid, 150 parts of ground pumice, and five 
parts of lime. The mixture is then vulcanized at 150° C. 
for 90 minutes. A hard rubber-like mass is thus ob- 
tained showing good resistance to heat and to the attack 
of chemical agents. 

94. Tschunkur and Bock, 1,935,733, Nov. 21, 1933. 
Synthetic rubber is prepared as follows. Example 1: 
50 kilograms of isoprene and 50 kilograms of dimethyl- 
butadiene are emulsified with one kilogram of egg albu- 
min and one kilogram of Marseilles soap in 20 kilograms 
of water and polymerized hot in the presence of two to 
three times the volume of gaseous oxygen. 

Example 2: four kilograms of sodium perborate are 
added to 100 kilograms of isoprene and two kilograms 
of alkali oleate in 30 kilograms ot water; the whole is 
emulsified with continued shaking or stirring in the pres- 


ence of an equal volume of air and then polymerized at 
about 70° C. 

Example 3: three kilograms of potassium percar- 
bonate are added to an emulsion of 80 kilograms of 
isoprene and 20 kilograms butadiene in a solution of two 
kilograms of the sodium salt of isobutylnaphthalene sul- 
phonic acid in 75 kilograms of water; polymerization is 
then effected at moderate heat. 

The period of polymerization following the directions 
in the foregoing examples is, on the average, a few 
weeks, 

Example 4: 100 kilograms of erythrene are shaken 
at about 60° C. in the presence of relatively large volumes 
of air with a solution of four kilograms of blood albumin 
in 75 kilograms of water with the addition of 0.75-kilo- 
gram of the freshly precipitated manganous salt of boric 


acid. This mixture is completely polymerized in a few 
days. 
95. Tschunkur and Bock, 1,938,731, Dec. 12, 1933. 


Example 1: 100 parts of butadiene are mixed with 50 
parts of styrene; the mixture is emulsified by a solution 
of 15 parts of an emulsifying agent (for example, sodi- 
um stearate, sodium mono- or dialkyl-napthalene sulpho- 
nate, with or without the addition of colloids, salts, etc.) 
in 150 parts of water and polymerized, with or without 
agitation. After a few days an artificial latex is obtained, 
which after working up gives a plastic, easily rollable 
polymerization product that can be converted by vulcan- 
ization in the presence of carbon black into a valuable vul- 
canization product possessing the properties of soft rubber. 
When a mixture of 150 parts of butadiene with 20 parts 
of styrene is used, a mixed polymerization product is 
obtained possessing especially high elasticity after vul- 
canization with the addition of lampblack. 

Example 2: 120 parts of butadiene, 30 parts of styrene 
are emulsified in 150 parts of water with 7.5 parts of 
glue and 7.5 parts of the potassium salt of mono- or di- 
isobutyl-naphthalene sulphonic acid. The mixture is then 
polymerized, while stirred or at rest, at about 50 to 60° 
C. After a few days a mixed polymerizate separates for 
the most part in a solid form possessing high-grade rub- 
ber-like properties. 

Rubber-like masses may be likewise obtained by 
polymerizing according to the above-mentioned method a 
mixture of 110 parts of butadiene, 20 parts of 2,3-di- 
methyl-butadiene, and 20 parts of styrene, or a mixture 
of 113 parts of isoprene and 37 parts of styrene. 

96. Meisenburg and Bock, 1,938,751, Dec. 12, 1933. 
Example 1: 65 parts of butadiene-1,3, 10 parts of alpha- 
vinylnaphthalene, 100 parts of a 10% aqueous solution 
of sodium oleate, and three parts of 1/1 normal caustic 
soda solution are emulsified in a pressure vessel and 
polymerized with agitation for five days at 60° C. A 
cream-like paste results which can be coagulated by acidi- 
fication or cooling. The yield of the coagulate obtained 
amounts to about 90% of the theoretical amount. When 
the coagulation product is vulcanized with lampblack, a 
soft rubber-like mass of high tensile strength and elas- 
ticity results. 
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When in the above example eight parts of 1/1 normal 
caustic soda solution are used instead of three parts, 
the yield of the polymerization product is increased for 
about 3 to 5%. The resulting mixed rubber-like mass 
gives a vulcanization product similar to that described in 
the first part of the example, but has much higher stretch. 

Example 2: 75 parts of butadiene-1,3, 20 parts of 
alpha-vinylnaphthalene, 100 parts of a 10% aqueous solu- 
tion of sodium oleate, and three parts 1/1 normal caustic 
soda solution are emulsified and polymerized as in Ex- 
ample 1. After coagulation of the latex-like mass, a 
strong plastic polymerization product is obtained in a 
yield of about 94% of the theoretical amount, and the 
vulcanization product of the latter, besides possessing 
high tensile strength, is especially distinguished by a 
good stretch. 

97. Calcott and Downing, 1,950,429, Mar. 13, 1934. 
A cyclic process of polymerizing a liquid non-benzenoid 
acetylene polymer comprises passing a continuous stream 
of the polymer through a zone heated to 85 to 87° C., 
continuously evaporating the unpolymerized liquid from 
the polymerized product under reduced pressure and at 
85 to 100° C., continuously withdrawing the polymer- 
ized product, continuously condensing the vaporized un- 
polymerized liquid, and continuously returning the con- 
densate to the stream undergoing polymerization. 

98. Carothers and Collins, 1,950,432, Mar. 13, 1934. 
Example 1: a sample of chloro-2-butadiene-1,3, distilled 
and sealed off in high vacuum, stands at ordinary temper- 
ature in the absence of direct light. After 314 months 
it has set to a perfectly colorless, transparent, strong 
elastic jelly. It still contains some unchanged chloro-2- 
butadiene-1,3. If this is allowed to evaporate, the resi- 
due resembles cured rubber. 

Example 2: a sample of chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 is 
placed into a stoppered bottle containing a small amount 
of air (about 5% of the volume of the chloro-2-buta- 
diene-1,3) ; then the bottle stands at 25° C. in the absence 
of direct light. The chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 is a mobile, 
volatile liquid having a density about 0.952 at 25° C. 
and a viscosity of about 0.4-centipoise. After a 
day the viscosity of the sample has increased from 
0.4-centipoise to about 6 centipoises. Analysis of 
the sample at this stage indicates it contains about 4% 
of its weight of non-volatile polymer and 96% of un- 
changed chloro-2-butadiene-1,3._ The polymerization of 
the sample progresses further with time through various 
stages as indicated below. After two days the viscosity 
has increased to about 550 centipoises, and the density of 
the sample has become appreciably greater, about 0.98. 
Analysis at this stage indicates the presence of about 
14% of the polymer. As polymerization proceeds further, 
the viscosity and the density continue to increase. After 
four days the sample has set to a fairly stiff jelly having 
a density of about 1.06 and containing about 45% of 
rubber-like polymer. This jelly gradually shrinks and 
becomes harder, tougher, and denser. During this shrink- 
ing internal bubbles frequently develop. After ten days 
all the chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 has polymerized. The prod- 
uct is a colorless, or pale yellow, transparent, resilient, 
elastic mass resembling a completely cured soft rubber. 
It has a density of about 1.23, tensile strength af about 
2,000 pounds/inch?, and elongation of about 800%. 
When stretched, it gives an exceedingly sharp X-ray fiber 
diffraction pattern. It is not plastic and does not dis- 
solve, but only swells in the usual rubber solvents. 

99. Carothers and Collins, 1,950,433, Mar. 13, 1934. 
A sample of bromo-2-butadiene-1,3, freed by distillation 
of any impurities with an inhibiting effect on the course 
of the reaction, is placed into a closed vessel containing 
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a small amount of air (about 5% by volume) ; the vessel 
is allowed to stand at 25° C. and atmospheric pressure in 
the absence of direct light. Under these conditions the 
bromo-butadiene, at first a moderately heavy, mobile, pale 
yellow liquid, gradually changes in consistency. After 
12 to 15 hours it has become much more viscous; later it 
sets to a sticky jelly and, finally, after about 10 days, it 
is converted into a dark, opaque, strong, tough mass hav- 
ing a certain amount of elasticity and resembling vulcan- 
ized natural rubber. 

100. Starkweather, 1,950,437, Mar. 13, 1934. This 
invention covers polymerizing chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 in 
the presence of polymerization catalysts. 

Example: a sample of freshly distilled water-free 
chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 at 25° C. was 4% polymerized in 
24 hours and 14% polymerized in 48 hours. A similar 
sample to which 1% water had been added was 10% 
polymerized in 24 hours and 24% polymerized in 47 
hours. 

101. Carothers, Collins, and Kirby, 1,950,438, Mar. 
13, 1934. Chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 containing 1% of its 
weight of iodine stood at the ordinary conditions in a 
closed vessel containing a little air. After two months 
all the chloro-butadiene was polymerized. The product 
was a soft, rather waxy plastic solid. On being heated 
to 50° C. it melted to a viscous, sticky liquid. Under 
the same conditions, but in the absence of the inhibitor, 
a product resembling a completely cured soft rubber was 
obtained in six to fourteen days. 

102. Carothers and Kirby, 1,950,439, Mar. 13, 1934. 
It has been discovered that the control of the polymeriza- 
tion of chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 can be improved if the 
polymerization is carried out in the presence of sulphur 
or certain sulphur compounds, or both. 

Example: a sample of chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 in which 
has been dissolved a small amount of sulphur (0.25- 
1.0% ) stands in a closed vessel*in the presence of a small 
amount of air at ordinary temperature. After three to 
five days the sample has set to a colorless, transparent 
jelly. After six to twelve days no unchanged chloro-2- 
butadiene-1,3 remains. The product is a pale-yellow, 
transparent, exceedingly strong, elastic mass. It is not 
plastic, but it is completely soluble in benzene, carbon 
disulphide, and the other usual rubber solvents. Under 
otherwise similar conditions, but in the absence of the 
sulphur, the course of the reaction and the nature of 
the products are practically the same except that the 
product is not dissolved, but only swelled by benzene or 
other solvents. 

103. Jacobson, 1,950,440, Mar. 13, 1934. Example 1: 
a sample of methyl-1-chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 was exposed 
to a 150-watt Mazda light at 30 to 35° C. for 6% weeks. 
The liquid progressively increased in viscosity until 
finally a pale-yellow rubbery solid was obtained. The 
polymer, highly elastic, resembled cured natural rubber. 

Example 2: a sample of butyl-1-chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 
was exposed to a 150-watt Mazda light at 30 to 35° C. 
After five weeks the product was a soft, sticky, transpar- 
ent solid. 

Example 3: a sample of butyl-1-chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 
was submitted to a pressure of 6,000 atmospheres at 38° 
C. At the end of 96 hours it had polymerized to a trans- 
parent, soft, sticky solid. Of this solid 90% was now 
insoluble in alcohol. The portion insoluble in alcohol was 
mixed with 10% of its weight of zinc oxide, 2% of 
stearic acid, and 1% of benzidine and then heated at 
120° C. until cured. 

104. Carothers and Coffman, 1,950,441, Mar. 138, 
1934. Vinyl acetylene is converted into chloro-2-buta- 
diene-1,3 as follows: 50 parts by weight of cold mono- 
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vinyl acetylene are placed into a pressure bottle contain- 
ing a thoroughly chilled mixture composed of 150 parts 
ot concentrated hydrochloric acid (sp. gr., 1.19), 25 parts 
of cuprous chloride, and ten parts of ammonium chloride. 
The bottle is closed and placed into a water bath, the 
temperature of which is held at approximately 30° C. 
where it is vigorously shaken four hours. The contents 
of the bottle are then submitted to steam distillation im 
vacuo (100 to 250 millimeters). The distillate is mixed 
with a small amount of catechol or pyrogallol and redis- 
tilled through an efficient column provided with a re- 
frigerated dephlegmator and receiver. Pure chloro-2- 
butadiene-1,3 is thus obtained in yields of 75 to 92% 
of the theory based on the vinyl acetylene used. Under 
ordinary pressure it boils at about 60° C. 

The chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 is converted into a rubber- 
like polymer as follows: 200 grams of the chloro-2-buta- 
diene-1,3 are placed into a 300 cubic-centimeter stop- 
pered bottle of soda glass directly illuminated by a 150- 
watt Mazda lamp. The temperature is about 30 to 35° C. 
After 36 hours the contents of the bottle have changed to 
an exceedingly viscous, fluid mass, which is placed into 
an evacuated container having a mechanical mixer, a con- 
denser, and thoroughly cooled receiver. One gram of 
phenyl-B-naphthylamine is added, the container is stirred 
and evacuated, and the unchanged chloro-2-butadiene-1,3 
allowed to distill into the receiver. The residual polymer 
consists of a soft, plastic mass resembling unvulcanized 
natural rubber. It weighs about 75 grams. One hun- 
dred parts by weight of this mass are mixed on the Tolls 
of the rubber mill with 20 parts of zinc oxide and one 
part stearic acid. The resulting compound, pressed into a 
mold, is heated to 140° C. 20 minutes. The product is a 
finished article of cured synthetic rubber. It is non-plas- 
tic, elastic, and very strong. 

105. Williams and Walker, 1,950,442, Mar. 13, 1934. 
One hundred pounds of 2-chloro-1,3-butadiene, freshly 
distilled and washed with caustic soda solution, are 
charged into a jacketed, agate lined autoclave equipped 
with agitator and condenser. The chloro hydrocarbon 1s 
allowed to polymerize by itself with agitation for 24 
hours; the temperature is kept between 35 to 40° C. 
Next 77 pounds of carbon tetrachloride with one pound 
of distilled water (accelerator) are added to the partially 
polymerized 2-chloro-1,3-butadiene, and the temperature 
of the mixture in the autoclave is raised to 60° C. When 
15 to 18% polymer (based on the total volume and judged 
by viscosity and analysis) has formed, a second 77-pound 
lot of carbon tetrachloride is added. The concentration 
of carbon tetrachloride is thus increased stepwise as poly- 
merization progresses, keeping the amount of polymer 
present between 15 to 18% for each addition until 463 
pounds of carbon tetrachloride (or three volumes for one 
volume of 2-chloro-1,3-butadiene) have been added. In 
30 to 40 hours at 60° C. 60% of the original 2-chloro-1,3- 
butadiene is polymerized. The viscous carbon tetrachlo- 
ride 2-chloro-1,3-butadiene-polymer mixture is then 
treated with ethyl alcohol to precipitate the plastic 
polymer and to wash out residual carbon tetrachloride, 
2-chloro-1,3-butadiene, and traces of objectionable im- 
purities. 

106. Patrick, 1,950,744, Mar. 13, 1934. (Reissue, 19,- 
207, June 12, 1934.) An aqueous solution of calcium 
polysulphide is prepared, having a density of 31° Be., 
the empirical formula of which is, by analysis, Cas,,. 
Magnesium hydroxid formed in this solution, 
preferably by the addition of a solution of sodium 
hydroxide, followed by a solution of magnesium chloride 
or sulphate, or other suitable compound. The amount of 
magnesium hydroxide may vary from two to 50 grams 
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per thousand cubic centimeters of the polysulphide 
solution. Preferably from five to ten grams per liter 
provide a desirable form of latex-like dispersion of the 
final product best adapted for handling, Thus, to each 
1,000 cubic centimeters of the above calcium polysulphide 
solution may be added 50 cubic centimeters of a solution 
containing 290 grams sodium hydroxide per liter and 
100 cubic centimeters of a solution of magnesium chloride 
containing the chemical equivalent of 105 grams of mag- 
nesium hydroxide per liter, these proportions providing 
a slight excess of sodium hydroxide. A semi-gelatinous 
dispersion of magnesium hydroxide in the polysulphide 
solution results. If desired, the magnesium hydroxide 
suspension may be formed separately and added to the 
polysulphide solution, but preferably the suspension is 
formed in the solution itself, as hereinbefore described. 

The desired olefine-dihalide, for example, ethylene 
dichloride, is now added to the polysulphide solution 
containing the dispersed magnesium hydroxide; the pro- 
portion of dihalide added is very slightly less than the 
equivalent required for reaction. Thus, with the solution 
above described, 157 cubic centimeters of ethylene di- 
chloride per liter of original calcium polysulphide solu- 
tion are used. To avoid excessive heating the olefine- 
dihalide is added in small portions with vigorous agita- 
tion. If desired, the polysulphide solution may first be 
slightly warmed, say to 80 to 100° F., to accelerate the 
beginning of the reaction. The addition of ethylene 
dichloride is controlled so that the temperature does not 
rise excessively, say to about 150 to 175° F. After the 
dihalide has been completely added, the reaction may be 
completed by further warming the mixture to 175 to 
190° I. for a short period, until complete disappearance 
of the olefine-dihalide is indicated by loss of its odor. 
The oletine-polysulphide plastic forms in this reaction 
mixture as a fluid dispersion, latex-like in character, 
which settles out of the reaction mixture. The super- 
natant solution may be removed by decantation, and the 
latex-like dispersion may be readily washed with water 
and settled, the wash water being decanted. This opera- 
tion is repeated until the soluble salts and other undesir- 
able constituents present are completely removed. This 
latex may then be coagulated or compounded and coagu- 
lated. 

107... Bridgman and Conant, 1,952,116, Mar. 27, 
1934. A polymerization product is obtained by subject- 
ing isoprene to a pressure of at least 6,000 atmospheres. 

Example: a mixture of equal parts of styrene and 
malonic ester subjected to 12,000-atmospheres for 94 
hours at room temperature turned into a soft white rub- 
bery mass. 

108. Gibbons and McColm, 1,953,169, Apr. 3, 1934. 
To produce synthetic rubber polymerize an emulsion of 
a monomethyl butadiene hydrocarbon in the presence of a 
non-rubber catalyst material obtainable by leaching with 
water the cortical portions of the rubber tree or shoot, 
which catalyst material has the property of forming lead 
compounds sparingly soluble in water. 

109. Ebert, Fries, and Garbsch, 1,953,468, Apr. 3, 
1934. A process for producing a polymerization product 
of a diolefine comprises polymerizing it in the presence 
of a metal selected from the group consisting of the al- 
kali metals and the alkaline earth metals and with an 
aldehyde. 

Example: 1,000 parts of butadiene plus 20 parts of 
dibutyl acetal are subjected to polymerization with three 
parts of sodium at 40° C. for about a day or two, for 
example in a rotating autoclave. The polymerization 
proceeds quietly and uniformly and yields a product of 
medium hardness well suited for preparing products 


similar to soft rubber. (To be continued ) 
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Modern Weishinsg Equipment 


Covering Applications and Possibilities in the Rubber and Allied Industries 


i Philip B. Richardson! 





expansion, but also in vastly improved quality and economy of 
4TH FLOOR eRe ity - : sia 

—— product, and the elimination of the former arduousness of manu- 
facturing operations. The combined intelligence and cooperation 
of scientists and engineers within as well as outside of the in- 
dustry has been continuously solicited to mechanize processing 
and fabrication operations both for the purpose of obtaining more 
exacting practical formulation with the consequent uniformity of 
product quality, and of achieving the higher man-output economi- 
cally necessary to the principles of widening the fields of dis- 
SRD FLOOR tribution. : 


HE growth 
of the rubber 
industry in 
the United States 
within the last 25 
years is fairly 
represented by 
the tremendous 
increase in con- 
sumption of crude 
rubber from ap- 
proximately 33.,- 
000 tons in 1910 
to slightly below 
a half million tons 
in 1935. The in- 
dustry then was 
one of relative 
obscurity produc- 
ing to a large ex- 
tent costly articles 
of the luxury 
classifica- 
tion; now it is 
one of this coun- 
try’s leading in- Fig. 1. Riehardsen System Chute 
dustries with for Use in Plant with Compound 
oe 
diversified utility Sande an Wiet 
as to have be- 
come universally regarded as economic necessities. 
Not only have the initiative and resourceiul- 
ness of the directional influences of the rubber 
industry manifested themselves in volume 


1 Engineering Information Bureau, Richardson Scale Co., Clif- 
ton, N. 


Processing Advancement 


The preparatory phase of rubber manufacturing has always 
been a costly one, and one, too, that determines very largely the 
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Fig. 2. This Weighing Larry 

Gathers Its Ingredients from the 

Various Chutes and Dumps into 

Compound Boxes for Open Mill 
Mixing 


workability of succeeding 
operations and the effective- 
ness of finished product 





Fig. 3. (Far Left) This Tram 
Dumps Directly into Banbury 
Mixer Hoppers and Is Fitted with 
Additional Seales for Weighing 
Special Materials to Be Added to 
the Bateh Separately at Proper 
Intervals in the Mixing Cycle 


Fig. 4. (Left) Multiple Oil Com- 
partments with Provisions for 
Hoisting and Emptying Liquid 
Materials from Shipping Drums 
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quality and yield. The 
extremely high cost of 
power, of labor, and of 
valuable floor space re- 
quirements have been 
such as to make prepara- 
tory procedure particu- 
larly vulnerable to the 
development attack of 
technicians. While the 
principles remain es- 
sentially the same as in 
the early history of the 
industry, the methods of 
employing the principles 
of plasticizing, com- 
pounding, and mixing 
have undergone vast im- 
provement. 
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Powerful rubber cut- 


ters sever a bale of {fFig. 5. Richardson 


rubber into many pieces 
in one stroke, thus pro- 


ducing in a few seconds a result equivalent to that of 


hours of the former la- 


Automatic Multiple- 
Serew Feed Scale for Fine Agglomerating 
Powders 





operation both consid- 
ered. 

Each of the several 
systems in practical op- 
eration varies somewhat 
in design to suit the mill- 
room and compound 
storage layout of the in- 
dividual plant, but in 
principle they are the 
same. This principle 
utilizes gravity as com- 
pletely as possible for in- 
gredients movement. 





Dry Compounds 


Compounding ingredi- 
ent storage must prefer- 


| ably be on some floor 





above the highest one on 


Fig. 6. Stationary Auto- which the compounding 
matic Scale to Weigh 
Free-Flowing Powders 


and mixing is to be done. 
On the ingredients stor- 


age floor and adjacent to the storage space is alined a 


series of metal hoppers 





borious man-power effort. 
Huge plasticators yield 
tons of doughlike crude 
rubber that once occupied 
numerous small roll mills 
and their brawny atten- 
dants. Likewise giant Ban- 
bury mixers knead com- 
pounding ingredients into 
rubber at a rate equaling 
that of five to ten large 
present-day roll mills. 
Such devices of modern 
volume production meth- 
ods could not produce 
the desired reduction of 
power, labor, and space 
costs without suitably de- 
signed auxiliary equip- 





for each ingredient to be 
used. These hoppers com- 
municate through a like 
series of metal bins or 
chutes which have dis- 
charge ends opening into 
any desired floor below. 
The discharge openings 
are fitted with patentted 
spill-proof gates that hang 
about four feet above the 
floor level. Figure 1 illus- 
trates one of the series of 
chutes employed in a large 
plant, the millroom of 
which is on the first floor 
where compounding is 
done for open mills. On 
the second floor are the 











ment, or could they yield 
work that would meet the 
very exacting stock speci- 


Fig. 7. Convey-O-Weigh for Weighing or Blending Materials of Dif. 
ferential Particle Size Such as Cracked Tire Scrap 


Banbury hoppers attended 
by compounds drawn 
from the same chutes at 


fication requirements insisted upon by.the rubber chemist. this level. The third floor contains non-relating opera- 


The grocer’s scoop and scale type of 
compounding equipment are but an- 
tiques compared with the present-day 
advancements 


Richardson Compounding System 


In connection with the problem of 
auxiliary equipment for the most 
effective use of Banbury mixers the 
Richardson Scale Co.’s designing en- 
gineers have devoted much study to 
he peculiar requirements of rubber 
rractice. Coupling this knowledge, 
hen, with the experience accumulated 
in forty years of designing and manu- 
facturing automatic drug and com- 
modity handling and weighing equip- 
ment, the company has produced a 
compounding system that is especiall) 
applicable to the large volume produc- 
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tions, and the fourth provides com- 
pound storage. 


Liquids 


Oils and liquids are provided for 
with multi-compartment steamheated 
tanks swung in some convenient over- 
head position and fitted with heated 
discharge pipes terminating in line 
with the dry compound chute open- 
ings or conveniently near by. 


Weighing Larry 


An electric tram car hanging from 
a tram rail is installed to travel along 
the line of chutes. This car, Figure 
2. is constructed to accommodate a 
built-in specially constructed dial 
scale which includes a dump bucket in 
place of the usual weighing platform. 


tion needs of both Banbury mixer and 


The dial is so placed as to face the 
open mill operation, accuracy of 


° 


Fig. 8. Automatic Duplex Mechanical ae sli ss 
Liquid Weigher for All Kinds of Liquids car operator ata height convenient for 
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accurate reading; while the 
dump bucket is located or a 
side extension of the car in 
order to pass directly beneath 
the discharge ends of the com- 
pound chutes. One type of 
tram car is provided with an 
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parent except by check weigh- 
ing the filled boxes. Besides the 
economizing of valuable floor 
space the use of equipment of 
this modernized type reduces 
the maintenance expense of 
} compound boxes and conveyers 








additional platform scale, Fig- 

ure 3, which serves for weigh- 

ing into individual containers ingre- 
dients that are of delicate quantity 
Or that must be added separately at 
a given time in the mixing cycle. 


Operating Procedure 


Passing the car from chute to 
chute, the operator draws the proper 
materials from the chutes or tanks 
according to formula weighing cards 
with which he is supplied. With the 
batch completed, the car travels to 
the dumping station to discharge its 
load. In case of Banbury mixers it 
dumps directly into the hopper; but 
for open mill work it dumps into 
compound boxes which in turn are 
trucked or conveyed to the mills. 


Savings 


Most rubber companies will con- 
sider the installation of new equip- 
ment only on the basis of tangible 
savings that will return the original 
outlay in from one to two years. 
Consideration is, of course, given to 
such factors as improved product or 
the necessity of floor space con- 
servation regardless of tangible 
economies. 

Older compounding methods re- 
quire a number of men, each one as- 
signed to weigh one of two ingredi- 
ents. By means of modern equip- 
ment this situation is changed so that 
one man will accomplish the work 
formerly done by several. In some 
smaller plants where a Banbury is 
used on a single simple formula, one 
man is enabled to weigh rubber, re- 
claim, ingredients, and operate the 


Fig. 9. Rotating Direct Driven Counter 














10. Combination of Continuous and 
Ticket Printing Counter 




















Fig. 11. Richardson Electric Remote Counter 


and in case of Banbury opera- 
tion completely eliminates both, 
thus constituting in itself a sub- 
stantial material and labor reduction. 


Oil Compartments 


The compact equipment illustrated 
in Figure 4 applies to the old-type 
compound department or mill room 
where numerous oils or liquids are 
used in quantities that present a 
problem of withdrawal from the 
shipping drums. Little floor space is 
required, and the drums can be 
hoisted above the proper compart- 
ment where they can be emptied for 
withdrawal into specified quantities 
for compounding purposes. 


Automatic Weighing Devices 


Numerous types of automatic 
weighing, proportioning, and bagging 
equipment especially designed in the 

beginning for some particular use 
have since become standard ma- 
chines because of their value in 
various applications. Many of 
these types are now used by the 
producers of powdered compound- 
ing materials such as carbon black, 
zinc oxide, lithopone, clays, etc. 
The designs vary for applications 
to materials of almost any conceiv- 
able form from free-flowing aerated 
dusty powders to those of a non- 
flushing agglomerating nature, from 
the finest of particle size through 
pulverized gradings to lumps and 
even liquids of almost all types. 

A few representative examples 
will be of interest not alone be- 
cause of their present applications, 
but also because of the additional 

uses that may suggest them- 





mixer. This practice, however, 
is not to be recommended. The 
elimination of check weighing 
is possible since errors are 
naturally reduced proportion- 
ately as the number of opera- 
tors contributing to a given 
batch are reduced. Additional 
safety against errors resides in 
the fact that but one container, 
the dump bucket, is being filled 
at any given time; whereas the 
old compound-room type of 
work necessitates the presence 
of anumber of compound boxes, 
each in a different stage of fill- 
ing and always subject to the 
error of double dosage, which 
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selves to the rubber and ingre- 
dient manufacturer, the re- 
claimer, and perhaps even those 
concerned with the handling of 
latex and chemicals. 


Dusty Agglomerating Powders 


Materials such as zinc oxide, 
sulphur, etc., tend to bridge 
and arch over the outlet of a 
bin, thus causing alternately a 
dearth and a gush type of flow 
which renders most automatic 
weighing equipment subject to 
inaccuracies. The Richardson 
type 31 multiple-screw feed au- 
tomatic scale, Figure 5, is espe- 








by the nature of separate 
weighings does not become ap- 


Fig. 12. Automatic Stop Counter 


cially designed to meet this con- 
dition. The principles of it be- 
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gin with the inverted frustro-prism shaped feed hopper 
which forms the top of the machine. This is fitted to 
the lower end of the material chute and contains a vari- 
able feed control that prevents the machine from operat- 
ing in case of an insufficient reserve. 

The bottom of this feed hopper communicates with a 
shallow inclined conveyer trough in which are five screws, 
ach operating in a close fitting tube, three driven by one 
motor, and the remaining two by another slower 
The material is thus carried from the feed hopper 
to the weighing hopper. All screws deliver to the weigh- 
ing hopper during the major part of the weighing. The 
three fast operating ones deliver most of the material, 
of course, during this stage. As the scale beam begins to 
tip, it activates a mercury switch which stops the three- 
screw unit, while the two slow ones continue a dribble 
flow until the exact beam balance is reached, when they 
too are stopped. At this stage the weighing hopper dis- 
charges either directly into bags or into another screw 
conveyer for bulk delivery as desired. 

This unit has such complete metal enclosure as to 
prevent dust from entering the room in which it oper- 
ates and protects all delicate weighing and operating 
mechanism as well. 


fast 
one, 


For Free-Flowing Materials 


Non-agglomerating granular or powdered materials 
such as pelleted carbon black, fullers earth, some types 


of whiting, etc., are rapidly weighed and bagged or 
binned with the type 38 dustproof stationary autoniatic 


This device is attached to the supply 
above 


scale, Figure 6. 
chute or bin that feeds into the weighing hopper 


which is fitted an automatic feed gate that closes against 
further supply as the desired weight is reached. Gravity 


is the bert source of power required for the operation 
of this fully enclosed model. 
Blending Materials 

Wherever headroom is at a premium or materials to 
be weighed are of varying such as cracked tire 
scrap, or where it is desirable simultaneously to propor- 
tion by weight and blend two similar materials, the Con- 
vev-O-Weigh, Figure 7, will be found of interest. This 
equipment, made in either single or double units, con- 
sists of a motor driven feed conveyer which transfers 
material from a feed hopper to a second weighing con- 
veyer, which is independently driven. When the former 
delivered an amount of material to the latter to 
cause perfect weigh-beam balance, the feeding stops au- 
tomatically, and the latter starts to effect its batch dis- 
charge. Two such weighing conveyers operating simul- 
taneously and discharging into a baffled delivery chute 
effect a thorough blending of materials. 


Sizes, 


has 


Lumpy Materials 


Variations of the Convey-O-Weigh and the dustproof 
stationary automatic scale are combined in the type 55 
automatic for lumpy materials. This type is fa- 
miliar to all persons conversant with power-house stoker 
feeds, the handling of crude sulphur, and the storing 
of cracked rubber scrap, etc. 


Te ] 
scale 


Weighing Bulk Liquids 


Estimating the weight of liquids such as caustic soda, 
acids, gasoline, etc., by the stick gage or other commonly 
used volumetric methods results in costly errors owing 
to the vast density changes attending temperature varia- 
tions and questionable calibration of storage tank and 
tank car measuring devices. Disputes regarding receiv- 
ing weights of material deliveries and product specifica- 
tion errors arising from incorrect formulation of chemi- 
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cal procedures are not infrequently the result of just 
such practices. 

To avert dependably such occurrences the type 63 
mechanical liquid weigher, Figure 8, has been developed 
and is finding constantly w idening applications. Its con- 
struction involv es the latest engineering practices of the 
art of building specialty weighing devices. It consists 
brietly of a framework supporting an upper feed tank. 
Below this a pair of identical weighing tanks are posi- 
tioned on independent sets of heavy-duty scale levers 
suitably fitted with actual adjustable weights which de- 
termine the balance of liquid charge. Simple yet sensi- 
tive control mechanism governs the activation of an elec- 
tric motor which operates feed and discharge valves so 
that the twin weigh tanks alternately weigh and dis- 
charge, giving continuous and unattended performance 
as long as the feed tank contains a full weigh tank charge 
or more; otherwise it stops automatically. 

Liquids of wide variations of viscosity from that of 
boiler feed water to that of cocoanut butter can be han- 
dled successfully, rapidly, and accurately since the ma- 
chine is subject to heating equipment that properly condi- 
tions the liquid without affecting the mechanical opera- 
tion in any manner. 


Counting Devices 


A vitally important accessory to every automatic 
weighing instrument is the device that totals the output 
of the mz chine. Years ago the Richardson company 
found it necessary to develop its own counting devices 
to obtain a reliable and dependable record of weighings. 
This line has grown from a simple but infallible rotating 
direct driven counter, Figure 9; to those that count and 
record, Figure 10; those that electrically record the count 
at any desired remote location, Figure 11 ; and those that 
count continuously to six digit numbers and permit of 
setting in a manner that will stop the operation of the 
machine after any desired number of operations under 
1,000, Figure 12. These devices have proved so de- 
pendable and accurate in connection with the service of 
automatic scales that a demand has resulted for them 
on all types of machines and operations involving the 
necessity of accumulating labor and production statistics. 

Our development and manufacturing activities are 
predicated on the theory that industrial progress is de- 
pendent upon and not harmed by mechanization. This 
applies likewise to social progress and is supported by 
convincing facts. Our future energies and abilities will 
be directed to a continuation of the principles of further- 
ing such progress. 





Thermotite 


* Sin 


A matirizl has sco prifs tet known as Thermotite 
for bonding rubbe: to n etal. It is marketed in the form 
of a sheet of white rubber composition about 0.040-inch 
thick on holland. On one side of the sheet is a thin 
film of adhesive which, though non-tacky, will vulcanize 
to any metal, except bronze, forming a bond so strong 
that the rubber will split before the adhesive will let go. 
Upon this sheet can be built up, before vulcanization, 
any thickness of rubber compound desired. 

The bond is not affected by heat. It has been tested 
up to 307° F. and doubtless will stand much higher tem- 
peratures, Rubber solvents will not dissolve the adhesive 
film, and it withstands the action of strong chemicals 
better than any other known adhesive. Thermotite will 
adhere to glass or bakelite just as efficiently as it will to 
lead, zinc, tin, or steel. 
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Hydraulic Presses and 
Other Applications 
of Hydraulic Power’ 


Walter L. Tann’ 


In the high capacities the hydraulic shear is the only 
type given consideration, as the size of shaft and bear- 
ings, and necessary reduction gearing for mechanical 
shears make them prohibitive in weight and floor space 
requirements. 

Hydraulic plate shears are another subdivision of 
heavy hydraulic equipment, but as the cutting knife is 
at an angle to the work, and cuts progressively across 
the plate. means must be provided to equalize the travel- 
ing eccentric load thus created. 





Hydraulic riveters are a familiar piece of equipment 
in every large plate, boiler, and tank shop, but with the 
advance of welding they are on their way to obsolescence. 
A 200-ton riveter is a comparatively high capacity ma- 
chine, and an operating pressure of around 1,500 pounds 
per square inch is usually all that is required. Where 
riveting has to be done, the work of the hydraulic riveter 
is superior to that of the air hammer since the sustained 
pressure on the rivet completely fills the rivet hole; while 
with the gun the end is usually headed over before the 
hole is filled. 











Two 12- by 12-Inch Slab Side 24- by 24-Inch, 100-Ton Plastic 
Presses Molding Press 


E HAVE now looked into the use of hydraulic 

presses in the industries processing plastic ma- 

terials and in the forming and forging of metals. 
There still remains the fourth and last classification cov- 
ering presses for miscellaneous applications and utilization 
of the piston-and-cylinder principle in machinery quite 
apart from the hydraulic press. 

One of the most interesting and impressive hydraulic 
machines to my mind is the hot bloom shear. This is 
used in steel mills for cutting the bloom or slabs as 
they come from the blooming mill. They have quite a 
job to do—cutting off blooms that may measure as much 
as 1,000 square inches in cross-sectional area, and the 
capacity required is about three tons per square inch 
cross-section to be sheared. These shears are usually 
operated by the steam-hydraulic intensifier, similar to 
the large torging presses described. When the shear 
knife suddenly goes through the bloom, completing the 
cut, there is naturally a terrific shock on the shear, par- 
ticularly on the pull-back cylinder and rods. For this 
reason hydraulic pull-back cylinders are seldom used as 
steam or air cylinders offer greater shock-absorbing 
capacity. 

















2 Address delivered at the meeting of the Providence Engineering Society, 
Providence, R. I., May 7, 1936. Continued from Inp1a RupBeR WorLp, 169-Ton Plastic Molding 12-Inch by 10-Foot Tank-Type 


Aug. 1, 1936. u : antio i ’ 
2 Hydraulic engineer, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. Press Hydraulic Accumulator 








Baling Presses 
A menial example of the application of hydraulic pres- 
sure is the baling press for baling waste-paper, rags, 


cotton waste, crude rubber reclaim, and other compres- 
sible materials. To me it is the supreme example of 
the ruggedness of the cylinder and plunger principle be- 
cause if ever a piece of machinery is abused by the 
“hunkie” type of labor employed in plants of this nature, 
the hydraulic baling press certainly gets its share. An 
instance can be recalled in New York City where trouble 
was reported on a baling press pump, and the service 
engineer found the relief valve missing and a coupling 
in its place. The owner explained that with the relief 
valve in the system, “she’s no push-em-up fast enough.” 

3ut while baling presses are usually found in junk- 
shops, one machine of this type does not suffer from lack 
of maintenance. It is in the most publicized automobile 
plant in the country, and its job is to take junked auto- 
mobiles and bale them, if that is the word, into a billet 
or bloom and dump them on to a conveyer running to 
a remelting furnace. One car a minute enters this 
behemoth, is promptly flattened, wheels and all, and is 
then attacked by two large hydraulic rams worked at 
right angles to each other, the final compact mass emerg- 
ing as a bale 72 by 30 by 24 inches and dropping en a 
conveyer for its trip to the furnace where it will begin 
life anew. As this baler is not fussy over its menu, it 
may be that your new car has some truck-blood running 
in its veins. 

The variations of the hydraulic press are almost with- 
out number, and a great many of the applications of the 
idea such as the wheel press, arbor press, hydraulic jack, 
and so on are familiar tools to all of you. 


Weighed-Type Accumulator 


Having scanned the field of press construction and 
application, [ believe it worth while to devote a few 
minutes to a consideration of methods by which hydrau- 
lic power may be produced. To go back to the funda- 
mental hydraulic press, we find that they are usually 
installed in batteries or groups when used on regular 
production. 

Particularly in the industries working on plastic ma- 
terials, the hydraulic accumulator is the logical means of 
supplying high-pressure water. An accumulator in its 
simplest form consists essentially of a vertical hydrau- 
lic cylinder, containing a ram or plunger. To the top 
of the ram or plunger is attached a suitable structure 
from which can be suspended weight of some nature. 
This weight may consist of cast-iron blocks or segments 
cast in regular shape, or scrap iron, scrap steel, punch- 
ings, sand, or some other loose weighty material, con- 
tained in a cylindrical tank or container. No matter 
what the form, so long as it will contain sufficient weight. 
The hydraulic cylinder has two orifices or openings 
one from the pump, the other to the press or other hy- 
draulic machinery it is to supply. 

The pump supplying the accumulator is usually of the 
motor driven triplex type and is controlled by the rise 
or fall of the accumulator ram to which are attached the 
weights or weight tank. With the ram down, the circuit 
is closed by the limit switch which starts the pump, caus- 
ing the ram to rise. As the cylinder fills, the ram 
approaches the top limit of its travel and opens the 
pump circuit by means of another limit switch, thus shut- 
ting off the pump. The water in the cylinder is then 
acted upon by the weights, through the ram, producing 
a pressure or head on the water, withdrawn from the ac- 
cumulator by the use of the presses. As the water is 
withdrawn, the weighted ram descends in ratio to the 
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displacement of the presses in operation, and the pump 
again starts, repeating the cycle. 

Again we see the application of Pascal’s law in the 
production of hydraulic pressure by the weights acting 
on the accumulator ram of a certain area. Thus it is 
possible to serve a number of hydraulic presses from one 
accumulator, assuring an even supply of high-pressure 
water. Engineering judgment must, of course, be used 
in the determination of the average and maximum water 
demands on the accumulator, and the proper size of pump 
and accumulator determined after a careful study of the 
operating cycles of the presses composing the group to 
be served, 


Air-Loaded-Type Accumulator 


The weighted type of accumulator described in the fore- 
going is the one in most common use, but the air-londed 
type is sometimes used where lighter weight is necessary, 
such as when located on upper floors of factory build- 
ings. It also has the additional advantage of being able 
to operate in a horizontal position, when head-room is 
limited. The principle is the same as in the weighted 
type, except that air-pressure acts on a piston rigidly 
connected to the accumulator ram. The required air- 
pressure is supplied by a motor driven compressor, de- 
livering air at 175 or 200 pounds per square inch, but if 
other air supply is available, the accumulator compressor 
may be dispensed with. The only air actually required 
during operation is that required to replace that lost by 
leakage. Owing to adiabatic expansion of the air. the 
air pressure will vary for various displacements of the 
ram so that true uniformity of pressure cannot be ob- 
tained from the hydro-pneumatic accumulator, but for 
most applications the variation is of no consequence. 
An air-expansion tank connected to the air-cvlinder will 
compensate for a reasonable degree of this expansion- 
pressure loss, 


Hydraulic Intensifier 


Another method of producing high hydraulic pressure 
is by the intensifier. This consists of two opposed hy- 
draulic cylinders of different diameter, with a plunger 
of two diameters working in them. Low-pressure water 
is admitted to the large cylinder, and this is intensified 
in the smaller diameter cylinder to the required high 
pressure. Again the fundamental law of Pascal’s is at 
work. A variation of this hydraulic intensifier is the 
steam-hydraulic intensifier described in connection with 
forging presses. 


Pumping Mechanism 


For the high-production presses used in metal-forming 
work the self-contained pumping unit is essential, and I 
will be bold to say that without the modern pump and 
its control the high-speed press would not be a reality. 
Three types of pumps are available today that are used 
by press designers, and each is suited best to certain 
definite duty and pressures. First is the gear pump; 
second, the vane-type pump; third, the rotary radial 
piston pump. 

As this last type with its infinitely variable and re- 
versible discharge has made the high-pressure high-speed 
press possible, we will devote a little time to an examina- 
tion of its operation. There are some four or five makes, 
all fundamentally the same, but varying in construction 
details. In general, a pump of this type consists of a 
cylinder body fitted with radial plungers. The cylinder 
body is free to rotate, carrying the plunger with it, re- 
volving within the floating ring, which is capable of 
moving from right to left and vice versa. The distance 
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that the floating ring is off of the center of 
rotation of the cylinder body is called the 
“stroke” of the pump. If it is on the same 
center, the pump is on “neutral” and results 
in a minimum discharge of oil. Increasing 
the “‘stroke,” that is, increasing the distance 
from the center of the cylinder body to the 
center of the floating ring, increases the 
volumetric discharge of the pump. Shifting 
the floating ring past the center of the 








path 

















42-Inch by 25-Foot, Three-Platen Hydraulic Belt Press 
with Hydraulic Stretcher and Clamp 


The use and application of these variable 
stroke pumps and transmissions in general indus- 
try is growing constantly, and they fill a long 
vacant place in the hydraulic designer’s field. 


Elevating Stage 


Turning now from the strictly industrial phase 
of hydraulics, I wonder how many know that the 
entire stage in Radio City Music Hall and also 
the orchestra pit are mounted on another utiliza- 








tion of the plunger and cylinder principle. There 


63-Inch by 20-Foot Hydraulic Belt Press for Heavy Mine Conveyer Belts— we find an orchestra elevator 70 feet long by 16 
Stretcher and Clamps Supported in Structural Steel Framework Independent - . SSNs Ss: 
feet wide, and three stage elevators of the same 


of Press—-Equipped with Automatic Equalizing Device to Maintain Aline- 


ment of Stretcher and Clamp with Bottom Platen 


cylinder body, to the other side of the vertical center 
line, reverses the suction and discharge. 

Thus we see that variable rate of discharge can be ob- 
tained from a constant speed motor drive, and with prop- 
er inbuilt control on the pump pressure regulation can be 
obtained entirely automatically, from zero to maximum, 
with a constant speed of the prime mover. This is, of 
course, an ideal hydraulic power unit and, as applied to 
hydraulic presses, is usually equipped with a type of regu- 
lator that permits of discharge from one flange on one side 
of the pump only and giving a maximum pressure Jimi- 
tation from that side. The pressure range can be easily 
changed by the manual operation of the regulator hand- 
wheel, or a pilot-operated stroke-regulator can be em- 
ployed. 

The use of rotary radial piston pumps on hydraulic 
presses is comparatively recent, but the pump itself has 
been used since about 1906, chiefly on military and naval 
equipment. Its use in these connections was in con- 
junction with a hydraulic motor, built much the same as 
the pump, except that the stroke of the motor is fixed 
at a maximum, while the stroke of the pump is variable. 
The combination of pump and motor forming a 
hydraulic transmission is a standard unit in our Navy 
on boat and airplane cranes, windlasses, and boat 
winches. 

Practically every naval vessel built within the last 15 
years, as well as scores of merchantmen, use the radial 
piston pump for the operation of the steering gear. 
When the wheel is turned in the wheel house, its posi- 
tion is transmitted by telemotor or, now, by Selsyn 
transmitter, to a floating lever or Selsyn receiver, which 
puts a reversible discharge radial piston or stroke in the 
direction subject to the direction the wheel was turned. 
Oil is drawn from one cylinder of the hydraulic steering 
gear and discharged to the other, thus causing the dis- 
placement of the rams. This ram movement 1s trans- 
ferred from the rams to the rudder stock, and the rud- 
der is turned. There are some intermediate safety de- 
vices, but substantially the working of a hydraulic steer- 
ing gear is as described. 


general dimensions. The travel of the orchestra 
lift is about 30 feet, and that of the stage lift is 
42 feet. This is a “low-pressure” installation using 20- 
inch diameter plungers and 250 pounds per square inch 
working pressure. Each elevator, or lift, has two plun- 
gers, with an automatic mechanical equalizer to cause 
the two plungers always to travel at the same rate. Pres- 
sure is provided by two centrifugal pumps working 
through an air loaded accumulator system. Control of 
the elevator system is effected by Selsyn transmitters and 
receivers operating the pilot-controlled main operating 
valves. An interesting feature of the installation is that 
it is possible to spot the lift of the elevators within 
¥g-inch in their 40 feet of travel, and they are self-level- 
ing. Also interesting is the fact that one edge of the 
70-foot platform will level within 7/,,-inch of the oppo- 
site end 70 feet away. 

Another interesting application is the use of hydraulic 
elevators on the airplane carriers of Japan, Great Brit- 
ain, and our own country, the only nations operating 
carrier vessels. These elevators operate at tremendous 
speed, and the duty imposed on them during the dis- 
charge of planes from the carrier or their homing 1s 
beyond the demands put on any ordinary industrial 
equipment. 





Continuous Vuleanizer 


The continuous vulcanizer for curing rubber belting 
previously described in these columns’ has been improved 
by the same inventor.? The principal new feature is an 
improved mechanism for first heating and then molding 
the belting to a uniform thickness directly as it passes 
on to the vulcanizing cylinder. In accomplishing this it is 
possible to utilize one of the band supporting rolls of the 
machine to serve both of these functions. Thus not only 
is an extra pressure roll eliminated, but the use of a 
steamheated roll of relatively large diameter is permitted, 
and generally the organization of the machine is simpli- 


fied and improved. 
i 





1InpIA RusBER Wortp, May 1, 1935, p. 78. 
2U. S. patent No. 2,039,271, Apr. 28, 1936. 
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Dispersinsg Agents 


What They Do and Their Significance for Latex and Other Industries 


5 


J. G. Mark! and W. F. Russell * 


chemistry, has brought forth many new chemical 

compounds whose influence markedly affects the 
physical behavior of finely divided solid substances sus- 
pended in water. This has been accompanied by more 
or less confusion of terms, particularly in regard to dis- 
persing agents. Consequently it seems wise to define 
what is meant by the term dispersing agent by compar- 
ing .its reaction with that of wetting agents, protective 
colloids, and emulsifying agents. 


Ms JERN science, especially in the field of colloidal 


Dispersing Agents versus Wetting Agents 


Because of the many unusual properties exhibited by 
true dispersions of finely divided particles in water, 
many industries are taking increasing interest in the use 
of systems wherein such properties are present to the 
maximum degree. The degree of comminution which 
deserves the greatest industrial interest contains particles 
in the close neighborhood of the upper limit of the so- 
called “colloidal range ;” which means that these disper- 
sions contain particles of about one to three microns in 
diameter. Such systems are generally designated as ‘‘me- 
chanical turbidities” or “cloudy systems,” and are charac- 
Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass 


1 Dewey & Almy 








terized by an increased reactivity of the dispersed phase, 
by a maximum of color strength, covering power, etc. 


The methods most commonly used in obtaining such 
degrees of comminution of solids are based on wet or 
dry grinding. Where dispersing agents are not used, 
it has been recognized for some time that prolonged 
grinding, besides being uneconomical, sometimes causes 
the reverse of the desired effect. Reaggregation of the 
comminuted particles, scientifically known as “mechanical 
coagulation,” then results in even coarser suspensions 
than are obtained by shorter grinding. This seems to in- 
dicate that many substances possess individual limits of 
comminution possible through grinding in the absence of 
dispersing agents. Besides this effect some wet grinding 
operations are retarded by the inability of water to wet 
the particle surfaces, requiring time before grinding 
really starts. 

To facilitate wet grinding of such substances or to 
produce aqueous suspensions of dry powders, one may 
use chemicals which, when added to water, considerably 
lower its surface, or interfacial, tension, causing more or 
less instantaneous wetting of the particle surfaces. 


2 R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 








The Surface of a Comparatively Thick 
Spread Out Paste Obtained by Suspending 


of Carbon Black in 2.1 cc. of 


Water 


0.2-Gram 


Notice the Lumpy Effect and the Cracking 
Caused by Uneven Distribution of the 
Particles 


The Surface of a Paste Obtained by Sus- 
pending 0.2-Gram of Carbon Black in a 
2% Solution of a Wetting Agent (an Al- 
kylated Naphthalene Sulphonic Acid Type) 


Although the General Appearance of the 
Surface Is Somewhat Smoother, Notice the 
Presence of Aggregated Lumps and Crack- 
ing of the Surface Due to Insufficient Dis- 
tribution of the Particles 


The Surface of a Paste Obtained by Sus- 

pending 0.2-Gram of Carbon Black in a 2% 

Solution of a Dispersing Agent (in This 
Case Darvan No. 1) 


The Surface Can Be Considered Practically 
Smooth and Uniform—There Is No Crack- 
ing of the Surface—An Optimum Even Dis- 


tribution of the Phases Has Taken Place 
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Wetting Agents 


Substances which reduce the angle of contact between 
water and the material to be wet so that the solution 
becomes capillary active are commonly known as wetting 
agents. Wetting agents will only speed up the production 
of suspensions from powdered substances in proportion 
to their ability to permit the action of the water to take 
place. However when we are dealing with strongly 
coherent aggregates, the wetting agent will tend to wet 
the surface of the aggregates without affecting the co- 
hesive forces of the aggregated particles so that the solids 
are in suspension as flocs, and the system does not pos- 
sess an optimum degree of comminution. 


Protective Colloids 


Quite frequently so-called protective colloids are added 
to the system for the purpose of coating particles, either 
solid or liquid, in whatever state of dispersion or aggre- 
gation they may be present in the dispersing medium. 
The effects of such additions are (1) to maintain the 
suspension as it is formed and/or (2) to stabilize the 
system against the coagulating influences of electrolytes. 
Further, the fact that these protective colloids usually 
create hydrated layers around the particles or have defi- 
nite gel structures of their own prevents the particles 
they envelop from settling out as fast as they would if 
the protective colloids were absent. 

Such protective colloids, however, do not influence the 
degree of dispersion of the particles. If the cohesive 
forces of the particles are sufficient to form aggregates, 
these are not broken up by the protective colloid. Where 
dispersion is desirable and protective colloids are used, 
it has been the practice of some to attempt to disperse 
by long grinding or rubbing in their presence. Some 
wetting agents act similarly and may be considered as 
protective colloids, but this effect is secondary to the 
pure wetting properties of such substances. 
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Dispersing Agents 


Recently chemicals have been produced which aid the 
production of extremely fine dispersions and yet, due to 
a lack of pronounced surface activity, cannot be classified 
as wetting agents. Their action is not yet completely 
understood, but it seems probable that they put suffi- 
ciently large like charges on the individual particles so that 
these repel each other and thereby overcome the cohesive 
forces between primary particles, thus breaking up flocs 
and forcing each particle to act as an entity. The re- 
sult is a true dispersion, containing particles of optimum 
fineness with no appreciable aggregation remaining in 
the system. This often results in lower apparent vis- 
cosity, especially noticeable in suspensions of high con- 
centration. Accordingly, as a secondary function, the 
addition of a dispersing agent increases the fluidity of 
a given suspension so that less water is required to yield 
systems of definite fluidity than when no dispersing agent 
is used. In certain specific cases wetting agents produce 
a similar lowering of apparent viscosity without, how- 
ever, separating aggregates into their particle entities. 

Extensive research has shown that for maximum ef- 
fects different substances need different dispersing 
agents. In some cases where very difficultly wettable 
substances are to be dispersed, combinations of wetting 
and dispersing agents should be used. It has been found 
also that a given dispersing agent does not produce the 
desired disaggregating effect to all types of finely divided 
solid substances to the same degree. Darvan No. 1, 
while highly efficacious with dispersions of carbon black 
and zinc oxide, is less so with sulphur; on the other hand 
Darvan No. 2 gives the exact reverse of these effects. 


Emulsification 


In the development of these new colloidal reagents it 
has been found that certain of the dispersing agents act 
not only on finely divided solids, but also on liquids which 
have been mechanically subdivided, thus yielding emul- 























The 


Surface of a Comparatively Thick 





The Surface of a Comparatively Thick 
Spread Out Paste Obtained by Suspending 


Zine Oxide in 0.75 cc. of 
Water 
Although a More Even Distribution Is Ob- 
tained, Due to the Characteristics of Zine 
Oxide, the Presence of Large Aggregates 
and Lumps Can Be Observed 


0.2-Gram of 


The Surface of a Paste Obtained by Sus- 
pending 0.2-Gram of Zine Oxide in a 2% 
Solution of a Wetting Agent of the Alky- 
lated Naphthalene Sulphonic Acid Type 


A Better Dispersion Is Obtained, but Closer 

Examination Reveals the Presence of Com- 

paratively Large Aggregates Not Broken 
up by the Wetting Agent 


Spread Out Paste Obtained by Suspending 

0.2-Gram of Zine Oxide in a 2% Solution 

of a Dispersing Agent (in This Case Dar- 
van No. 1) 


The Surface Is Practically Smooth and Uni- 
form with an Optimum Distribution of the 
Zine Oxide Particles 
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sions highly resistant to the usual conditions which de- 
stroy or break down emulsions, i.e., freezing, boiling, or 
the addition of electrolytes. Low concentrations of these 
new dispersing agents are capable of making, at one’s 
option, emulsions of any desired hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion-—neutral, acid, or alkaline. Concentrated emulsions 
so stabilized are of low viscosity, extremely stable, and 
have little tendency to cream. Even when dilute emul- 
sions cream, there is no separation of a continuous oil 
phase or layer. 

Before leaving the consideration of this action of dis- 
persing agents, it is perhaps best to point out that when 
certain protective colloids (usually soaps) are present in 
emulsions, some dispersing agents do not act as they do 
alone or as they do in the presence of other wetting 
agents. In other words, the effects of various combina- 
tions are specific, not always additive. 


A Simple Experiment 


The difference in action between wetting and dispers- 
ing agents can be visibly demonstrated by the following 
experiments : 

Add to 50 cc. of a %% solution of a wetting agent 
(e.g. an alkylated naphthalene sulphonic acid type) one 
gram of carbon black. Note how it immediately wets 
and settles. 

Add to 50 cc. of a %% solution of a dispersing agent 
(Darvan No. 1)° one gram of carbon black. Note that 
the carbon black does not wet so readily; some remains 
floating on the surface, but that which has become wetted 
disperses quite noticeably. Add to 50 cc. of water one 
gram of carbon black. Note that the solid floats and 
does not wet. 

Now stir the contents of each of the three beakers 
until no carbon black is left on the surface. Filter each 
separately, using a fine filter paper. The filtrates from 
the samples stirred with wetting agent or pure water 
will be clear. Where the dispersing agent is used, the 
filtrate will be black and turbid, showing that the very 
fine particles, otherwise strongly aggregated, have been 
forced apart, and that, owing to their colloidal size, they 
can readily pass through the filter paper. 

The accompanying photomicrographs of the surfaces 
of films formed by drying respective suspensions of car- 
bon black and zinc oxide containing a wetting agent show 
the solid particles to be present as aggregates, whereas 
the surfaces of films from suspensions containing: a dis- 
persing agent are of fine texture. These photomicro- 
graphs of comparatively thick spread out pastes illustrate 
some of the phenomena described above. They were 
taken at a magnification of 200 with specially adapted 
vertical illumination by E. A. Hauser. 

Dispersing Agents in the Rubber Latex Industry— 

Latex Compounding 


One of the principal fields of utility of water-soluble 
dispersing agents is the latex industry. It is well known 
that liquid latex is essentially a water dispersion of rub- 
ber particles; hence the methods of handling and com- 
pounding latex are entirely different from those applied 
to dry rubber. 

In a general way latex compounding ingredients are 
similar to those used in dry rubber compounding, but 
whereas in the latter case the ingredients are added 
directly to the dry rubber on a mixing mill, in the former 
case it is impossible to add dry insoluble powders to 
latex and obtain proper distribution of the small par- 


SDarvan No. 1 is one of a series of commercial dispersing agents now 
available to industry. These are various polymerized organic salts of 
sulphonic acids of the alkyl-aryl type. They are true dispersing agents, 
the functions of which are to disperse and keep dispersed in aqueous en- 
virenment finely divided solids or small globules of liquids. 
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ticles throughout the liquid. What happens is that many 
powders are not immediately wetted by the latex; they 
float on the surface and, on stirring, form clumps which 
become enveloped by latex and so removed from the 
sphere of action. Some dry powders also will quickly 
coagulate latex when added directly to it. Even when 
such dry powders can be added without coagulating the 
latex, considerable mechanical work, in the form of agi- 
tation, must be done on the system in attempting to get 
good distribution of the powder throughout the latex 
and obtain the desired homogeneity. Prolonged agitation 
in many cases will result in either coagulating the mix 
or at least in materially reducing its stability. 


Water Dispersions of Compounding Ingredients 


To overcome these difficulties insoluble compounding 
ingredients are always first thoroughly wet with water 
before addition to the latex. This is accomplished by 
agitating them with sufficient water to make thick pour- 
able pastes. Others again must be ground thoroughly 
with water in pebble mills or colloid mills to attain the 
degree of particle comminution desired. These pastes 
in the requisite amounts are then stirred into the latex to 
produce the latex compounds. 

In general the chemical pastes intended for the subse- 
quent curing and preservation of the rubber deposits are 
made by grinding the ingredients with water in ball mills 
for several days. These materials, e.g., sulphur, accelera- 
tors, and antioxidants, are usually the most difficult to 
disperse. On the other hand fillers and cost reducing 
materials as whitings and clays are seldom ground, agi- 
tation with water generally sufficing for practical pur- 
poses. 


Effects of Adding Dispersing Agents 


When water alone is used, dispersion as obtained in 
grinding equipment or by agitation is never complete. A 
balance is soon reached between the dispersing effect of 
the water and the tendency of the powdered material to 
reaggregate or floc; hence it usually is useless to con- 
tinue the grinding. But if a suitable dispersing agent 
is added to the water, the tendency of the particles to 
reaggregate is Overcome, and the grinding may be con- 
tinued until the maximum degree of particle comminu- 
tion attainable by the particular grinding method em- 
ployed is reached. The particles do not reaggregate be- 
cause the dispersing agent forces and keeps them apart. 

The remarkable dispersing effect of an active dispers- 
ing agent is recognizable immediately by two important 
results which it produces in a given water dispersion 
or paste. First, the paste will become very much thinner 
so that it is necessary to increase substantially the amount 
of powder, or correspondingly decrease the amount of 
water, to produce a paste of the consistency obtained 
before the addition of the dispersing agent. Second, if 
the paste is diluted with water and stirred, the time re- 
quired for the mixture to settle out clear is much longer 
than it would be without the dispersing agent as in its 
presence the large aggregates are broken down into small 
individual particles. It is well known that the rate of 
settling of solid particles in a liquid environment is a 
function of particle size. 


Improvements in Latex Compounds by Using 
Dispersing Agents 


Obviously in latex work these effects have the follow- 
ing valuable advantages : 

(1) Dispersed powders are more reactive; they work 
better and produce improved finished products. 

(2) Dispersions of higher solids concentration can 
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be made, thus reducing to a minimum the unavoidable 
dilution of the latex with water. 

(3) Tendency of ingredients to settle out of latex 
compounds is reduced to a minimum. 

(4) Uniformity of the finished product is increased, 
and spots of undistributed powders are eliminated. 

(5) The stability of the mix is increased owing to 
reduced amount of mechanical stirring. 

Actual tests have shown that the improved dispersions 
obtained by using a suitable dispersing agent do produce 
improved tensile properties and resistance to deteriora- 
tion in the rubber deposited from latex compounds. In 
the absence of dispersing agents the compounding in- 
gredients are only partially effective; whereas each par- 
ticle becomes a separate and active entity when a dis- 
persing agent is used. 

The following results show the beneficial effect of a 
well-known dispersing agent on the physical prop- 
erties of rubber films deposited from compounded 
latex. Compound A contained no dispersing agent; in 
compound B the dispersions of curing ingredients and 
antioxidant were ball-milled with water in exactly the 
same way as in A, except that 4% of Darvan No. 1 on 
the dry weight of powders was added to the water before 
grinding. Films were poured from the two compounds. 
After drying, these were cured for various times in an 
oven at 200° F. (93.5° C.) and tested for tensile prop- 
erties. 
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(No Dispersing Agent) (Using Darvan No. 1) 


Before Aging 





e 
Min. @ Modulus % Elonga- Modulus ; % Elonga- 
200° F. 500% Tensile tion 500% Tensile tion 

2 90 3,040 1,090 85 3,000 1,080 
5 80 3,250 1,040 135 3,960 1,075 
10 135 3,780 1,010 150 4,000 1,025 
20 165 3,810 945 170 4,470 980 
30 165 3,930 935 175 4,320 970 
60 175 4,180 945 190 4,550 930 
After Seven Days Oxygen Bomb (70° C. and 300 Pounds Oxygen) 
2 195 500 630 215 3,810 930 
5 225 755 650 235 3,760 930 
10 195 1,730 785 230 3,660 £80 
20 200 2,070 820 220 3,690 895 
30 215 2,200 820 235 3,820 920 
60 225 2,470 825 240 3 670 875 


Dispersing Agents in Other Industries 


Besides the latex field dispersing agents are finding 
important applications in numerous other branches of 
industry. A variety of agents and modifications have 
been developed to take care of the particular problems 
of different industries, but in every case the main func- 
tion of the material is to prevent particle aggregation and 
allow each and every particle in any given liquid disperse 
system to act as an entity and play its individual part in 
the reactions of the system. In other words, the dis- 
persing agent increases the efficiency of dispersed ma- 
terial by increasing its active surface. 

In portland cement suitable organic dispersing agents 
are now being used with great success. The cement 
clinker is ground in the presence of a small quantity of 
the agent, and the resulting cement not only keeps better 
in the warehouse, but also produces concretes of negligi- 
ble “bleeding” tendency, having improved strength, work- 
ability, and durability. 

Some other fields in which the use of water soluble 

Dispersion of Pigments: water paints; pigment inks; 
water base printing inks, etc.; paper coating and loading. 
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Dispersion of Minerals: ore and mineral separation; 
ceramics. 

Dispersion of Fillers, Abrasives, Etc.: polishes and 
cleaners ; water base pastes of various sorts; polishing of 
glass. 

Wet Grinding: insoluble dyestuffs to give colloidal so- 
lutions ; sulphur, arsenates, etc., for chemical, insecticidal, 
and fungicidal use. 

Emulsions (Oil in Water Type) : horticultural sprays; 
emulsions for metal cleaning ; wax emulsions ; mineral oil 
emulsions; vegetable oil emulsions. 

The use of dispersing agents in industry is practically 
a virgin field, but new developments are progressing rap- 
idly. Theories and knowledge of conditions at the inter- 
faces of solids and liquids are still rather meager, and 
it is not always easy to decide on the most suitable ma- 
terial for each case. Experimentation in the laboratory, 
however, will in general show quite readily whether or 
not a given product can be improved by the use of dis- 
persing agents. 





Increased U. 8. Foreign Trade 


The value of United States exports of rubber products 
—$11,662,588—the first half of 1936 was 5.9% higher 
than in the same period of 1935, but as there was an 
average price increase of 6% on the basis of export 
values, the real volume of goods exported was practically 
unchanged. Exports of miscellaneous unclassified items 
increased most (about 17%), followed by classified rub- 
ber specialties (13%), mechanical rubber goods (7.5%), 
and rubberized cloth (4.2%). The quantity of tires, 
rubber footwear, and semi-finished goods (scrap rubber 
and rubber tread) exported was lower this year than in 
1935. Price increases were pronounced for mechanical 
rubber goods (14.3%); while tires and rubber footwear 
prices increased about 6% on the average; export prices 
of rubberized fabrics were 4.6% lower than in 1935. 

The trend is toward exports of specialty and novelty 
lines and away from tires and footwear, which are being 
manufactured increasingly in foreign countries. 

Rubber goods imported into the U. S. the first half 
of 1936 were valued at $1,216,720 against $738,971 in 
the corresponding period of 1935, a 64.7% increase. 

Domestic production of rubber products of all kinds 
is valued at approximately $500,000,000 a year at pres- 
ent, and the increased imports represent only a fraction 
of 1% of domestic consumption. 

Tire imports the first half of 1936 were valued at 
$308,777 against $10,720 in the same period in 1935, a 
large amount of which was imported from Canada dur- 
ing the Akron labor dispute. Imports of rubber belting 
were valued at $88,492 against $19,161 last year, originat- 
ing largely in Japan; while scrap rubber imports were 
valued at $138,539 against $38,031 last year. 

Price trends, analyzed on the basis of reported im- 
port values, were mixed, declines being noted in rubber 
footwear, toys, golf and tennis balls, erasers, friction 
tape, and machinery belting, and increases for automobile 
tires, balls other than golf or tennis, hard rubber combs, 
gutta percha tissue, rubber products not elsewhere speci- 
fied, and scrap rubber. 

The net price change for all products reported by both 
quantity and value was less than 1% increase; conse- 
quently the increased total value of imports represents an 
approximately equal increase in the actual volume of 
goods imported. Important declines were, however, reg- 
istered in imports of friction tape, erasers, rubber toys, 
and tennis balls, in most of which items imports from 
Japan hitherto had been increasing. 
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Editorials 


Common Interests 


HAT the commercialization of the rubber industry 

of the United States leads that of the world is evi- 

dent from the fact that the crude rubber consumed 
here more than equals the combined consumption of all 
other countries. This circumstance, however, cannot be 
regarded as a measure of the superior enterprise and 
business acumen of our people although it is frequently 
so taken. Several factors abet this situation, not the 
least of which is the vast area of the United Siates 
with its favorable temperate conditions and its abundant 
and varied natural resources which have been subjected 
to extensive development by the aggressiveness of people 
from all nations assembled here. 

Within the past 150 years this development has spread 
from the Atlantic region, where it began, to extend over 
the entire country and its accessions. This spread was 
attended by an increase in population from under 4,000,- 
000 of people to more than 123,000,000, thus opening 
to all types of industry a veritable treasure house of 
human needs. Under environment innumerable 
industries have sprung into existence to experience phe- 
nomenal growth—among them the rubber industry. 

Economists. have characterized this period of area, 
population, and industrial expansion as the “Era of Con- 
struction,” an era that is now closing and giving way to 
another with the very descriptive name “Era of Main- 
tenance” in which the curve of general business volume 
will tend to level off to a norm representing the current 
sustenance and maintenance requirements, respectively, 
of the people and their properties. Under such circum- 
stances some types of industry will inevitably decline ; 
others will retain a uniform level; and still others will 
enjoy a gradual expansion. 

The rubber industry is singularly fitted to be of the 
latter class since it produces articles ranging from neces- 
sities through all grades of utility to that of luxury; and, 
too, the application of rubber to uses in each of these 
grades is far from the point of saturation. As far back 
as 1915 there was much speculation regarding the satura- 
tion point of automobiles and, therefore, tires which con- 
sume half of our rubber. Today little is heard on this 
subject, but pneumatic tires for agricultural use are open- 
ing a new and voluminous field. The application of latex 
to the manufacture of products not practicable by con- 
ventional methods is but fairly begun and promises to 
bring to the rubber industry an added volume of business 
which those most familiar with the latest developments 


such 





fear to prognosticate. 
One thing seems certain and that is the welfare of 
the rubber industry under the changing eras will be 


served best as time passes by the extent to which na- 
tional and international rubber interests are willing to co- 
operate in the exchange rather than the duplication of 
scientific enlightenment, also in the common problem of 
teaching the public at large the possibilities of value, and 
the direct benefits to them of rubber utilization. 

England has gone much farther in the direction of co- 
operative activities for the good of the industry than 
have we, very likely owing to the fact that it has been 
in the “Era of Maintenance” for centuries and has grown 
to the habit of thinking in terms of business policies best 
suited to such an economic environment. Articles ap- 
pearing in these pages earlier this year reveal the history, 
composition, objectives, and methods of functioning of 
several of the English rubber associations. These may 
carry suggestions of value to the future welfare of the 
rubber industry in this country. The same may be said 
of the thoughts expressed by Colin Macbeth elsewhere 
in this issue. 





“Compounding Ingredients 
for Rubber” 


URING 1935 this journal published a series of ar- 
ticles which consisted of a compilation of informa- 
tive data on all types of rubber compounding in- 

gredients. Herein the trade names, composition, physi- 
cal state, properties, functions, where available, and other 
useful facts were set forth for the first time with the 
expectation that the compounder would be aided in the 
selection of preferred and alternative ingredients for his 
current problems in both dry rubber and latex formu- 
lation. 

These articles were received with expressions of ap- 
proval and appreciation by our readers whose requests 
for reprints could be honored only by assembling in book 
form. The data have been revised and extended to date, 
classified in chapters according to functional groupings, 
and triple indexed for easiest reference. This durable 
cloth bound handbook of more than 200 pages is now 
in the final stages of printing and will be ready for dis- 
tribution during this month. The price per copy is $2.50 
(domestic), $2.75 (foreign and Canada) postpaid. 

Purchasing agents and factory managers as well as 
chemists and technicians will find this volume of much 
interest and value. 


DCW! Trrte1d 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Russian Synthetic Rubber Process’ 


OST of the synthetic rubber now 
being manufactured in the U.S. S 
R. is made from 90% alcohol by what 
is termed the S. K. B. process. Produc- 
tion during 1934 has been given as 1I,- 
000 to 12,000 tons; while output during 
the first four months of last year was 
7,500 tons. Reliable later figures are 
not available, but the planned produc- 
tion for 1936 and 1937 is 40,000 and 
70,000 tons, respectively. 
Production of Butadiene 
In this S. K. B. process butadiene is 
manufactured from ethyl alcohol, and 
the butadiene polymerized into rubber 
with the aid of metallic sodium. Ac- 
cording to a review of the recent Rus- 
sian technical literature on the subject 
published in the Chemiker Zeitung, of 
April 15, the technical manufacture of 
butadiene from ethyl alcohol followed 
the introduction of a method developed 
by S. W. Lebedew in 1933.2 In this 
process the lower alcohols, either alone 
or in admixture, are subjected to high 
temperatures at normal or reduced 
pressures, preferably with the addition 
of an inert gas, in the presence of both 
water-splitting and hydrogen-splitting 
catalysts--for instance, the hydrosili- 
cates or oxides of aluminum, together 
with the oxides or salts of zinc, man- 
ganese, etc., the equation being 


2CH;:CH.;OH=2H:0 + H; + CiHe 


In practice, atmospheric pressures and 
temperatures of 400° to 450° C. are 
used. With ethyl alcohol the theoreti- 
cal yield of butadiene is 58.7%, but no 
catalysts have hitherto been found 
which promote the simultaneous equi- 
molecular formation from the alcohol 
of hydrogen and water; and in practice 
about 30% of butadiene on the weight 
of the alcohol has been the highest 
yield obtained, ethylene, acetaldehyde, 
ether, butylene, and butyl alcohol being 
the unavoidable by-products. 

It has been found essential to reduce 
the acetaldehyde content of the crude 
butadiene to below 0.05%. 


Technology of the Polymerization Stage 


The actual polymerization process as 
effected at the Jaroslawl factory has 
been described by Sawalkow, the other 
factories using similar processes. The 
operation is carried out in an autoclave 


1JInd. Eng. Chem. (News Ed.), June 20, 1936, 
p. 242. Reprinted from Chem. Trade J., Apr. 
24, 1936. p. 340. 

2 British Patent 331,482, Jan. 30, 1929, etc. 

3 Trade mark registered. 


(diameter 1.43 meters, height 1.602 
meters), which consists of a jacketed 
vessel within which is inserted a cylindri- 
cal sheet-iron vessel, three to four milli- 
meters thick. This cylindrical vessel is 
the actual polymerization chamber. The 
upper edge of this chamber carries a 
removable ring of angle iron, around 
the circumference of which are 72 cogs 
or projections. To 36 of these projec- 
tions are attached twelve each, and to 
the other 36 six each, of zinc rods, 110 
centimeters long and _ 0.6-centimeter 
thick. Altogether 648 zincs dip into the 
mass when the chamber is filled. 

Before charging, the sides and bottom 
of the chamber are coated with a mix- 
ture of one part of glycerol and one 
part of talc to permit easy removal of 
the finished product. Before every op- 
eration the autoclave is very carefully 
cleaned; it is especially necessary to 
remove every trace of water or sodium. 
To prepare the catalyst, the zinc rods 
are treated for one hour with warm 10 
to 20% solutions of hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid and thoroughly washed. 
They are then dried and dipped into 
molten metallic sodium. Sodium con- 
sumption is about 0.5% of the weight 
of the butadiene. The rods are then 
dipped twice in paraffin heated to 70° C. 
The inner chamber with the prepared 
catalyst is now inserted into the auto- 
clave, and the latter examined for tight- 
ness, preferably with nitrogen at eight 
atmospheres’ pressure over two hours. 
The butadiene is charged into the auto- 
clave by its own pressure. The plant 
used at Jaroslawl takes a charge of 1,700 
liters of butadiene (70 to 80% actual 
butadiene content), and gives a yield of 
about 83% of synthetic rubber. After 
charging, the autoclave is heated to 
30° C., at which point the reaction com- 
mences. In _ general, polymerization 
takes 90 to 120 hours, and the best 
conditions are 65° C. and eight atmos- 
pheres’ pressure. Toward the end of 
the reaction the temperature falls to 
about 40° C. The temperature is main- 
tained at this point for three to eight 
days to ripen the rubber. The unreact- 
ed butadiene and the pseudobutylene 
are then removed by heating. 

Definite reports have been made to 
the effect that the Soviet is also ex- 
perimenting with, if not actually pro- 
ducing, both “DuPrene’® and Thiokol, 
and in fact a considerable amount of 
their experimental work with these ma- 
terials has also been published. 


Buna Rubber 


At THE conference held in connection 

with the eightieth anniversary of the 
Association of German Chemists in 
Darmstadt from May 26 to 29, 1936, Dr. 
A. Koch, of Cologne, spoke on “Special 
Properties of Artificial Rubber and Its 
Possible Applications.” After review- 
ing the development of the use of raw 
rubber and the 
on synthetic rubber, Dr. Koch 
ceeded to discuss the new German 
synthetic rubber, Buna. The synthesis 
of Buna’ starts from carbon and lime 
and is completed via calcium carbide, 
acetylene, acetaldehyde, aldol, butylene- 
glycol into butadiene which is then 
converted into Buna N and S by emul- 
sion polymerization, or into Buna 85 
and 115 by direct polymerization with 
the aid of sodium. 

At present the cost is still substan- 
tially above the market price of natural 
rubber, but increasing production 
should change this condition. The 
working up of Buna is practically the 
same as for natural rubber. Buna 85 
and 115 are more elastic and easier to 
work; Buna S and N are harder, 
tougher, and somewhat more difficult to 
work. As to the properties of Buna, 
while its resistance to cold is lower 
than that of natural rubber, yet the 
other properties of Buna give it the 
precedence in many respects. 


earlier research work 


pro- 


Comparisons 


Oil Resistance. While natural rubber 
swells to several times its volume in a 
short time in the presence of benzine, 
mineral oil, or fat oils, Buna, and espe- 
cially Buna N, is oil-resistant. To be 
sure, Buna also swells in chlorinated 
hydrocarbons, but to a lesser degree 
than natural rubber. 

Heat Resistance. Buna S is much more 
resistant to heat than natural rubber; 
while Buna N, 115, and 85, when suit- 
ably compounded, have at least the heat 
resistance of natural rubber. Buna is 
also more resistant to hot air than nat- 
ural rubber. 

Abraston. The resistance to abrasion 
of Buna is considerably higher than 
that of natural rubber. Buna N is the 
most resistant. It shows only about 
half the abrasion of the best natural 
rubber tread compounds known up to 
now. In army tests and on the Nur- 
burg ring tires of Buna averaged 30% 
wear than natural rubber 
Service and laboratory testing 


less tires. 
vave 


1Gummi-Ztg., June 5, 1936, p. 573 
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In cold resistance to 
somewhat in favor of 


identical results. 
abrasion shifts 
natural rubber. 

Aging. In resistance to aging Buna is 
superior to natural rubber. Of rubber- 
ized fabrics subjected to weather for 
six weeks, fabric treated with natural 
rubber was destroyed, while that coated 
with Buna was not affected. Under 
artificial aging conditions also, as well 
as when the value was reduced by ac- 
tion of active oxygen, traces of man- 
ganese and copper or by sunlight ex- 
posure, natural rubber deteriorated 
more rapidly than Buna. 

Permeability. Permeability of Buna N 
to hydrogen, carbonic acid, or air is 
more than one-half less than that of 
natural rubber. Buna hard rubber, pro- 
duced by the addition of a greater 
amount of sulphur, is considerably 
more resistant to heat than natural 
hard rubber; it is also more resistant 
to swelling agents; on the other hand 
it has the disadvantage of being more 
brittle. Buna 85 and 115 are particu- 
larly suited to producing hard rubber. 

The high resistance of Buna is also 
apparent from the fact that under the 
action of ozone it shows cracks only 
after seven minutes against three min- 
utes for natural rubber. The proper- 
ties described open up a number of 
possibilities for the use of Buna from 
which natural rubber has hitherto been 
excluded, for instance, as non-swelling 
packing material, for tank hose, paint- 
spraying hose, for conveyers of oily 
materials, for V-belts, gloves, cables, 
etc., where oil resistance is required. 

Data supplied by O. Lindermayer, di- 
rector of government railways, show 
that the government railways are now 
testing 40,000 hoses made of Buna. The 
heat resistance of Buna permits its use 
for conveyers for hot ashes, coke, etc. 
It can also be used for special pneu- 
matic tires. The production of Buna 
giant pneumatics is now being devel- 
oped. The tensile strength of Buna per- 
mits its use for balloon fabric, for con- 
veying materials under severe mechan- 
ical strain, for conveying sharp edged 
materials. Its aging qualities make it 
suitable for stoppers, special packing, 
rubberized protective clothing. Buna 
linings for apparatus are highly re- 
sistant to chemicals, but are somewhat 
more brittle than those of natural rub- 
ber. Finally it has many possible uses 
in the electrical industry. 


Discussion 


In the course of the discussion which 
followed the reading of Dr. Koch’s 
paper Rh. Mueller gave further data on 
experiences with Buna linings for large 
containers, valves, parts of apparatus, 
etc. As Buna hard rubber linings 
showed deficient adhesive strength, 
this was first remedied by using an in- 
termediate layer of natural rubber two 
mm. thick. Now, however, a compound 
is used of 80% Buna and 20% natural 
rubber which adheres well to the metal 
without the under layer and requires 
almost the same curing time as natural 
rubber. Curing was often carried out 


very gradually and at moderate temper- 
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Latex Particle Count 
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*Group of 16 small squares. 
7TCorrected to 35% dry rubber content. 


N INVESTIGATION recently pub- 

lished’? reveals data of much inter- 
est on latex particle count, quoted as 
follows from the paper cited. 

An average of all the counts recorded 
in Table 1, weighted on the basis of the 
number of groups counted, gives a fig- 
ure of 640,000,000,000 rubber particles 
per gram of latex of 35% dry rubber 
content. The count of Henri, calculated 
to the saine basis, using the factor 0.92 
for conversion from per cent solids to 
dry rubber content, gives a figure of 
218,000,000,000 particles. 

It must be realized that because there 
is known to be numerically consider- 
able material of ultramicroscopic pro- 
portions in latex which cannot be in- 
cluded in any such particle count as is 
reported here, but which does contrib- 
ute slightly to the rubber content of 
the latex, such a count is inevitably low. 
If, however, we are willing to neglect 
the contribution of the ultramicroscopic 
material to the rubber content of the 
latex, it is possible to calculate an 
average particle diameter. In making 
such a calculation based on the count 
reported here spherical shape has been 
assumed for the particles, and a den- 
sity of 0.914 for the material of the 
particles was used. On this basis the 
average rubber particle size in the latex 
samples used in this investigation is 
1.04 microns. The average diameter of 
the rubber particles of Hevea latex has 
been determined by Wightman and 


Trivelli*?, using motion photomicro- 
graphs, to be between 0.7- and 0.8- 
micron. On the other hand Madge* 


states that “the particles of commer- 
cial latex have on an average a diam- 
eter of approximately 1.5 microns as 
measured with a microscope.” 

The results of the several counts on 
the different latex samples appear in 
Table 1. The number of particles per 
gram of latex is the value reported, 
and for the purpose of comparison 


1“A New Rubber Particle Count in Hevea 
Latex,” Earle E. Langeland, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
(Anal. Ed \. May 15, 1936, po. 174-75. 

2E. P. Wightman and A. P. H. Trivelli, Jd. 
Eng. Chem., 17, 164 (1925). 

3E. W. Madge, Trans. Inst. 
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ature. An indication of comparative 
costs of various types of lined appa- 
ratus was given; thus a medium agitator 
tank with acid-resistant lining cost 1,300 
marks; with natural rubber lining 600 
to 700 marks, and with Buna, 700 to 
800 marks. 


REsULTs or Counts 


Dry 
Rubber Groups Particles 
Content Counted* per Gramt 
% 
35.3 2 0.62 X 10” 
35.3 3 0.65 X 1032 
35.3 1 0.62 X 10% 
34.6 4 0.63 X 10% 
34.6 3 0.60 X 10% 
35.9 1 0.64 X 10% 
35.9 3 0.69 X 10%? 
among the several samples of latex, 
which varied slightly in dry rubber 


content, all the counts are corrected to 
a common basis of 35% dry rubber 
content. 





A. C. 8S. Meeting 


THE Pittsburgh, Pa., meeting of the 
American Chemical Society will be 
held September 7 to 11, 1936. Head- 
quarters will be at the William Penn 
Hotel, William Penn Place, Pittsburgh. 
Division of Rubber Chemistry (N. A. 
Shepard, chairman; C. W. Christensen, 
secretary; W. B. Burnett, local assis- 
tant) will hold its sessions at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, 607 Penn Ave. The 
following papers will be presented: 

H. F. Jordan, P. D. Brass, and C. P. 
Roe: “Examination of Latex Com- 
pounds. I. Physical Testing Methods.” 

D. E. Fowler: “Examination of Latex 
and Latex Compounds. II. Chemical 
Testing Methods.” 

H. B. Townsend: “Production and 
Properties of Vulcanized Latex.” 

L. A. Wohler: “Physical Testing Pro- 
cedure for Latex Stocks.” 

H. W. Greenup and L. E. Olcott: 
“Preparation and Propertfes of Latex 
Battery Separators.” 

W. F. Bixby and E. A. Hauser: “The 
Transparency of Rubber Compounds 
Containing Magnesium Carbonate.” 

C. R. Boggs and J. T. Blake: “De- 
proteinized Rubber.” 

Robert T. Sheen, H. Lewis Kahler, 
and Delbert C. Cline: “Determination 
of Sulphur in Rubber.” 

David Craig: “The Determination of 
Diarylamines in Rubber Compositions.” 

Thomas Midgley, Jr., and Albert L. 
Henne: “Natural and Synthetic Rub- 
ber. XVII. Sol Rubber and Gel Rub- 
ber.” 

Ira Williams: “The Structure of Rub- 
ber Sols as Indicated by Swelling and 
Viscosity Measurements.” 

John T. Blake: “Unsaturation of Rub- 
ber Vulcanized with Dinitrobenzene.” 

M. W. Harman: “The Vulcanization 
Characteristics of Certain Mercapto- 
benzothiazole Derivatives.” 

E. W. Booth and D. J. Beaver: “An 
Air Bomb Aging Test for Tread Com- 
pounds.” 

The business meeting of the division 
is scheduled to follow the papers of 
the Friday morning session. 

The Division Banquet will take place 
at the Roosevelt September 10. 
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New Machines and Appliances 






To Prevent Ice Accumulation on Planes 


Airplane Deicer' 


REVENTION of ice accumulation 
on the wings of an airplane is accom- 
plished by a device exerting a squirm- 
ing action caused by distending two 
rubber tubes within a covering attached 
to the leading edges of airplane wings. 
The device is first secured along 
its upper margin to the airplane 
by cementing strip 15 in place. The 
strip 18 is next cemented in place; 
the base layer 10 can then be strongly 
tensioned, after the cement has dried, 
by lacing the strips 16 and 18 together; 
then the free margin of the cover sheet 
11 can be cemented in place as a fair- 
ing over the lacing. 

The two tubes 12 and 13 are in com- 
munication with each other, within the 
container constituted by the base sheet 
10 and cover sheet 11. A single fluid 
conduit is provided for inflating and de- 
flating them concurrently. 

In the operation of the device the in- 
flation causes distension of the tubes 
12 and 13 and a flexing and stretching 
of the cover sheet 17, and because of 
the varying cross-sectional size of the 
tubes, or the holding down of the cover 
sheet along the sinuous line 14, the flex- 
ng and stretching of the cover sheet is 
of non-uniform and quite varied char- 
acter at different positions lengthwise 
and crosswise of the device so that the 
ice is broken into small pieces by the 
“squirming” action and blown away. 

A reversal of the change of shape of 
course occurs upon deflation of the de- 
vice by reason of its resilience, and 
when another quantity of ice has gath- 
ered upon its retracted surface, the dis- 
tending action is repeated. 


11, S. patent No. 2,025,919, Dec. 31, 1935. 





Lowell System Retreader 


HE latest development of this re- 

treader embodies the free-bead sys- 
tem which eliminates distortion of the 
casing while vulcanizing, as shown in 
the cross-sectional diagram of the 
matrix and tire in the retreading posi- 
tion. The heated spacer ring assures 
a uniform cure, and the cool sidewalls 
eliminate ply separation. The inter- 
changeable matrices provide the means 
to accommodate new tread designs and 
sizes. Aluminum matrices are used 
halved in the center, one upper and one 
lower. The lower matrix is cut to al- 
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New Lowell Retreading Mold 


low for expansion, and the upper half 
is divided into three sections for ease 
of removal when the cure is completed. 
Lowell Equipment Mfg. Co. 





Belt Construction 


HE relative stretch and length of the 

successive layers of a power trans- 
mission belt are adjusted by distribut- 
ing the tension among the plies in pro- 
portion to their resistance to the 
stretch which occurs.?. In the sketch 
it will be observed that in the curved 
portion A the successive layers of duck 
of which the belting is made show sub- 
stantially equal crimp; while on the flat 
portion of the belt B the crimp of the 
warp in the outer layers is substan- 
tially greater than that of the inner 
layers. Other methods of attaining this 
result are available. In any case the 
belt may be formed and vulcanized in a 
flat press. It is found that in service 
the primary load falls upon the inner 
plies of the belt. If the belt is properly 
designed for the pulleys on which it 
is used, the stretch of the outer plies 
which results from flexing around the 
pulleys will result in a tension upon 
those plies which wiil approximate, or 
will be progressively slightly less than, 
the tension on the inner plies. The 
tension will be distributed among the 


1U. S. patent No. 2,010,894, Aug. 13, 





1935. 
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Tension Adjusted Belt Construction 


plies in proportion to their resistance 
to the amount of stretch which occurs. 





Coupling Device 
SIMPLE, effective, and durable de- 
vice has been patented’ for easily 

and quickly attaching a hose to a pipe 
outlet. It also provides a safe, positive, 
and leakproof connection which will 
not loosen its grip or rupture the hose 
while in use. Its construction embodies 
two split rings A and B that encircle 
the hose D and compress its walls tightly 
upon the shank C of the coupling. The 
compression is effected by screwing ring 
E against the shoulder F of split ring A. 
Thus the internally threaded sleeve G re- 
tains at one end the pressure ring E and 
at its opposite end screws over the ex- 
terior part of H which acts as a wall 
surrounding the shank C of the coupling. 
Within the annular space thus formed 
the hose end is bottomed against the 
part J, and its walls are compressed to 
make a leakproof joint with the coupling. 
The portion J of the coupling is threaded 
externally to make a screw attachment 
with a supply pipe connection. 


1U. S. patent No. 2,044,335, June 6, 1936. 





Self-Contained Press 

HE Watson-Stillman self-contained 

hydraulic press is a complete com- 
pact pressing unit. The press is 
mounted on a steel base bringing the 
platens to a convenient working height. 
The base is not only a support for the 
press, but also forms a housing for 
the gearless-type pump and motor as 
well as the operating valves. The lower 
part of the base forms the supply or 
surge tank for the pumping fluid, which 
should be a light oil. Cooling coils are 
furnished to keep the temperature of 
the oil at the proper point for most 
efficient operation. 

The operation of the press is simple. 
The pump is started with a convenient- 
ly located push-button control. The 
movement of the press platen is con- 


trolled by a single lever. One posi- 
tion of this lever admits the pump 
pressure to the press cylinder. Re- 


versing this position releases the pres- 
sure from the press cylinder allowing 
the platen to return, and at the same 
time, by-passes the pump, permitting it 
to run continuously. The return of the 
press platen is accelerated by springs 




















New Self-Contained Hydraulic Press 


mounted in the housings on each side 
of the press. 

This type of press, built in 40- and 
60-ton capacities with 12-inch platens, 
and 85- and 100-ton capacities with 14- 
inch platens, is economically suited for 
a great variety of particular molded 
goods and laboratory operations. The 
Watson-Stillman Co. 


Cyele Controller 

A NEW process cycle controller, 

known as Model 6088V, fulfills the 
many requirements, particularly in the 
rubber and molded plastics industries, 
where a variable controller is 
required. This instrument is suitable 
for automatically controlling any cycle 
operation which operates on a cycle 
that must be changed from time to time. 
It is equipped with one cam operating 


speed 


one or two patented, leakless, three- 
way pilot valves, as required by the 
process. The cam is readily adjust- 


able to carry out any desired time cycle, 
regardless of duration, within the range 
of the controller cam. 

A novel two-speed cam operating 
mechanism makes possible a multi- 
plicity of speeds obtainable with but a 
single cam. The variable speed mecha- 
nism employed involves no gear shifts, 
governors, springs, or escapements. Its 
construction is simple. The Bristol Co. 


New Mill Drive 

HE new mill drive pictured con- 

sists of a high torque motor and re- 
ducer built as an integral unit, sup- 
ported by a heavy cast-iron base, with 
output shaft bearing of sufficient 
strength to permit mounting the mill 
pinion on the slow speed output shaft 
of the reducer. On the opposite end 
the motor shaft is extended to carry 
a brake drum with enclosed brake 


mechanism magnetically actuated. 

The cast-iron base eliminates entire 
cost of a concrete pedestal, makes a 
self-contained 
rigidity, 


unit of 
and 


great strength 


and saves considerable 





Cycle Controller Model 6088V 

















Patterson Mill Drive 


floor space. Gear guard is furnished 
to enclose the driving pinion, thus pro- 
viding for absolute safety in operation. 
Control is by means of a three-station 
push button, in which start, stop, and 
inching mechanism is incorporated. 
The electric brake is so connected in 
the circuit that in the off, or inching, 
position the rotor is gripped tightly 
and prevented from rotating in either 
direction. As soon as the start button 
is pushed, the brake releases before the 
current reaches motor windings. and 
the same action takes place if the inch- 
ing button is pushed. Inching mecha- 
nism will operate as long as the but- 
ton is held in; consequently it is pos- 
sible to let the motor operate from a 
fraction of a second to a full five- or 
ten-second period, and when this but- 
ton is released, the brake grips the 
rotor, preventing movement in either 
direction. Thus, when using an 1,800 
r.p.m. motor and with a mill speed of 
20 r.p.m., we have a total ratio of 90 
to 1. This means that for one full 
revolution of the rotor we move the 
mill only */o of a revolution, and it will 
be seen that this is far closer control 
than ordinarily required for exact spot- 
ting for discharging and reloading. 
Brake mechanism is incorporated in 
all motors except those of the explo- 
sion-proof type. Underwriters will not 
permit mechanism of any kind in mo- 
tors that carry their label. Consequent- 
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Defiance Molding Press 


ly a magnetic brake cannot be supplied 
where explosion-proof motors are nec- 
essary, but the inching control can be 
furnished in explosion-proof type and is 
far superior to the old method of 
spotting the mill where a manual 
switch was used. 

Motors supplied are built to standard 
NEMA specifications, but as motors 
are in-built, it is not possible to give 
optional choice of motors. Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co. 


Molding Press 

HIS four-column 100-ton press for 

molding plastics embodies certain 
special features. The unusually heavy 
base is of corded design. The main 
hydraulic cylinder is mounted in the 
base, and the pull-back cylinders are 
mounted on each side. 

The wpper and lower platens are of 
cored section and heavy construction. 
Each is 26 by 24% inches and has two 
T slots running from front to back for 
bolting the molds. The upper platen is 
adjustable to give from a 12-inch to 
24-inch opening between the platens. 
The upper platen is mounted on four 
24-inch diameter columns piloted and 
bolted to the base. The lower platen 
is fitted with bronze bushings to slide 
on the four columns. The distance 
between these is 18 by 16% inches. 

The main hydraulic cylinder is cast 


steel and has a 9-inch diameter ram 
which gives a 12-inch stroke to the 
lower platen. Pull-back cylinders 


mounted each side for returning the 
lower platen have a 2%-inch bore. A 
114-inch diameter piston rod provides a 
13-inch stroke. Cylinders are packed 
with V-type leathers. The machine oc- 
cupies a floor space 30 inches long by 
25 inches wide and is 70 inches high. 
Its net weight is 3,680 pounds. The De- 
fiance Machine Works. 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Musselman “Rickisha” 


Low-Pressure 
Doenut Tire 


THE pneumatic tires represented on 

the two-passenger man-drawn vehi- 
cle or “Rickisha” are so-called ‘“Doe- 
nut” tires. They are 10 by 2% inches 
built on a new principle. The tire itself 
is constructed on a drum approximately 
one-third larger than the finished rim 
size of the tire. It is designed with a 
constrictive force, and the cords are 
laid at a new angle. The effect in this 
new type of tire construction is ma- 
terially to reduce the internal friction 
of the tire and lessen the rolling re- 
sistance. Numerous tests made with 
this tire have shown that it coasts from 
25 to 90% farther and from 17 to 50% 
faster. The tire is mounted on a cad- 
mium plated steel disk wheel with ad- 
justable ball bearings for most com- 
mercial and industrial purposes. Mus- 
selman Products Co. 


Plykraft 
ANEW material known as Plykraft 
is coming into favor for packing 
crude rubber in bales. Its description, 
use, and practical advantages are thus 
described by its inventor, Harald Hest- 
ness, of Oslo. 

Plykraft consists of a composite 
sheet material made from creped Kraft 
paper and a latex composition and is 
patented in most countries. Among 
the general characteristics of the ma- 
terial may be mentioned its great flexi- 
bility and unusual physical strength 
combined with resistance to water and 
moisture. It represents a new type of 
packing material specially suitable for 














Tire 


packing hygroscopic articles or goods 
which should be protected from rain, 


dust, or foreign matters during the 
time of transportation or storage. The 
material is manufactured in different 


qualities to suit the various purposes. 
The flexibility may be regulated within 
wide limits and likewise the physical 
strength and moisture-proofing proper- 
ties, 

As a packing material for rubber, 
Plykraft holds a unique position. The 
special quality produced for this pur- 
pose not only represents a saving in 
cost and labor, but offers the rubber a 
perfect protection from dust, splinters, 
moisture, and foreign matters, while 
the risk of mold is greatly reduced. 
When thoroughly dry material is used 
for packing and the bale is sealed ticht- 
ly, the moisture will not penetrate to 
such an extent as to allow the growth 
of mold. Another advantage is pro- 
tection against the oxidizing effect of 
air oxygen and the ultra-violet rays, as 
such rays are absorbed by the yellow- 
ish color of Plykraft and the air will 
not penetrate a bale which is properly 
sealed. 

In baling, the use of iron straps and 
wires may be entirely dispensed with 
owing to the great physical strength 
of the packing and the adhesive power 
of the latex. The mending of bales is 
easily done by patching, and latex is 
used as the adhesive. Such mended 
bales are as strong or stronger than 
new ones. To prevent the fibers of the 
paper from sticking to the rubber (such 
fibers are in any case harmless and can 
easily be washed off) the inside of the 
Plykraft sheet is coated with a rubber 


General Jumbo Jr. on Pram 


repellent substance, to which is added 
an antiseptic that further counteracts 
the attacks of mold. Such coating may 
easily be done at the plantation or 
the material may be supplied already 
coated with such rubber repelling sub- 
stance. 

The new material is the lightest ever 
used for packing rubber, and the elim- 
ination of the iron straps increases this 
saving in weight. Two hundred and 
fifty pounds of ribbed smoked sheets 
baled in Plykraft without strappings 
do not weigh more than a rubber bale 
with iron straps only. 

Rubber wrapping sheets are no long- 
er necessary, and this means another 
saving in labor to the rubber manu- 


facturer. Anglo French & Bendixsens, 
Ltd. 
Rubber-Tired 
Perambulator 


HE modern bouncing baby boy (or 

girl for that matter) now gets that 
way because his carriage boasts stream- 
line low-pressure pneumatic tires. In 
witness whereof we present in the ac- 
companying illustration young Master 
Douglas Rubey, of Dixon, IIL, cavort- 


ing in his General Jumbo Jr. tire- 
equipped touring perambulator. 
To quote Doug: “Mother and I 


haven’t had a blowout yet, and when 
the ole pram bounces down off the 
curb, I never even feel it. How’s that? 
Only eleven pounds of air, and they 
sure go along easy in gravel, loose dirt, 
or on a grass lawn. I never even 
notice cracks between the flagstones in 
the sidewalks.” 
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American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York, N. Y., and subsid- 
iaries. Six months ended June 30: net 
income after depreciation, depletion, 
and other charges, $1,708,003, equal to 
68¢ a share on 2,520,368 shares of com- 
bined Class A and B stock, against $1,- 
493,680, or 59¢ a share on 2,520,370 
shares, a year before. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
Columbus, O., and subsidiaries. Quar- 
ter ended June 30: net profit, $10,669, 
after depreciation, depletion, federal in- 
come taxes, and other charges, equal 
to 14¢ a share on 75,000 $5 prior pre- 
ferred shares. No deduction for federal 
surtax on undistributed profits. Net 
loss, $73,212, in same period last year. 

Six months ended June 30: indicated 
net loss, compiled from quarterly re- 
ports, $32,636, after charges and taxes, 
against net loss of $99,442 in first half 
of 1935. 

Twelve months ended June 30: net 
loss, $152,343, after charges and taxes. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 25 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. First half of 1936: net profit 
of $5,827,425 after depreciation and ob- 
solescence, depletion, interest charges, 
and federal income taxes. This was 
equivalent to 67¢ a share on 8,674,338 
shares of capital stock outstanding. 
No provision has been made in this 
statement for the surtax, if any, on un- 
distributed profits. This compares with 
a net profit for the same period last 
vear of $5,214,822, or 60¢ a share on 
the stock. This preliminary statement, 
in part based upon estimates, is subject 
to such adjustments as may develop in 
the audit of the accounts at the c!ose 
of the year. It does not take into ac- 
count charges or credits to surplus at 
the close of the year which may result 
from such audit. 

The Columbian Carbon Co., 41 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. Preliminary statement for 
six months ended June 30: net profit 
of $1,843,305, after federal income taxes, 
depreciation, depletion, and minority 
interests. This was equivaient to $3.43 
a share on 537,411 no-par shares of 
common stock. No provision has been 
made for the federal surtax on undis- 
tributed profits. This compares with a 
net profit of $1,502,492, or $2.79 a share 
on 537,681 common shares, in the first 
six months of 1935. 

Quarter ended June 30: net profit, 
based on a comparison of the com- 
pany’s reports for the first quarter of 
the fiscal year and the six-month peri- 
od, was $816,294, after charges and fed- 
eral income taxes, equivalent to $1.52 


a share on the 537,411 shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with a net 
profit of $1,027,011, or $1.91 a share on 
537,586 common shares, in the preced- 
ing quarter, and with a net profit of 
$715,034, or $1.33 a share on 537,681 
common shares, in the June quarter of 
last year. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
Eight months ended June 30: net profit, 
$241,822, after federal income taxes, in- 
terest, depreciation, and other charges 
but without provision for federal sur- 
tax on undistributed income. Net profit, 
$53,285, in the same period last year. 

Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., and subsidiaries. Six months 
ended June 30: net loss after charges 
and taxes, $141,418, compared with a 
net profit of $5,514, or 15¢ each on 
36,579 preferred shares, in the first half 
of 1935. 

Quarter ended June 30: net profit, 
$127,092, compared with a net loss of 
$37,231 in the June quarter last year. 

The Flintkote Co., Rutherford, N. J., 
and subsidiaries. Thirteen weeks ended 
July 18: net profit of $1,156,246, equal 
after eliminating extraordinary income 
received in settlement of patent in- 
fringements and other claims, to $1.72 a 
share. This compares with earnings in 
the corresponding period last year of 
$1,172,386, or $1.60 a share. 

For the last seven weeks of the re- 
cent 13-week period, net profit was 
$471,399, or 70¢ a share, after deduc- 
tions, compared with $624,933, or 78¢ 
a share, in the corresponding portion 
of 1935. 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y., 
and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
June 30: net profit, $451,102 after inter- 
est, amortization, federal income taxes, 
surtax on undistributed profits, inven- 
tory adjustments, and other charges, 
equivalent to $2.15 each on 209,250 
shares of capital stock. Net income, 
correspondingly in 1935, $315,199, equal 
to $1.60 each on 196,930 shares. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
and subsidiaries. Six months ended 
June 30, 1936: net sales, $65,994,521, 
against $54,887,666 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1935, after deductions for 
discounts, transportation, and excise 
tax in both periods. Since the Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., became a Goodrich 
subsidiary in June, 1935, sales and cper- 
ating results of that company were not 
included in the accounts for the first 
six months of 1935. Net profit for the 
first half of 1936, after provision for 
depreciation, interest, and federal in- 
come tax, $2,727,606 (including $108,661 
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net profit from the sale of securities 
and purchase of the company’s bonds), 
which compares with $1,553,040 (includ- 
ing $222,769 profits from the sale of 
securities and purchases of the com- 
pany’s bonds) for the same period in 
1935. No deduction has been made for 
the undistributed profits tax imposed 
by the 1936 revenue act. The con- 
solidated balance sheet as of June 30, 
1936, shows current assets of $77,489,501 
and current liabilities of $20,014,769, a 
ratio of 3.87 to 1. Domestic bank loans 
amounted to $5,225,000 at June 30. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., and subsidiaries. First half of 1936: 
net profit of $3,598,683 after deprecia- 
tion, interest, federal income taxes, sub- 
sidiary dividends, and other charges. 
Allowing for dividend requirements on 
752,854 shares of $7 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock on which are dividend ar- 
rears, the profit is equivalent to 62¢ 
each on 1,540,400 no-par shares of com- 
mon stock. No provision was made 
for federal surtax on _ undistributed 
profits. Net profit in the same six 
months of 1935 amounted to $2,404,778, 
or $3.19 a share on the preferred stock, 
outstanding in the same number of 
shares. Net sales increased to $90,908,- 
685 from $78,828,359. 

P. W. Litchfield, president, said in 
a letter accompanying the report: “The 
matter of accrued dividends is receiv- 
ing the active consideration of your 
directors. On Aug. 1, 1936, the bal- 
ance of the outstanding 6%4% deben- 
tures of the Goodyear Tyre & Rubber 
Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., amounting to 
£307,850 was retired by call and an 
issue of £400,000 41%4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock was sold, effecting an im- 
provement in that subsidiary’s finan- 
cial position without increase in charges 
prior to its common stock which is all 
held by your company.” 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del.: net profit, $1,772,044, after depre- 
ciation, federal taxes, and _ other 
charges, equivalent after dividend re- 
quirements on preferred stock, to $2.51 
a share on 583,865 no-par shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with $1,543,- 
680, or $2.01 a share, on 583,574 com- 
mon shares the first half of 1935. 

Intercontinental Rubber Co., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., and sub- 
sidiaries. Six months ended June 30: 
net loss after expenses, shut-down 
costs, depreciation, and other charges, 
$7,207.81, compared with $60,856.51 loss 
last year. 

The Monsanto Chemical 
Louis, Mo., and _ subsidiaries. 
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months ended June 30: net profit, 
$2,068,583 after deducting federal in- 


pared with $1,113,324, or 57¢ a share, in 
the June quarter of 1935. 


6] 


necessity of filing individual returns for 
each subsidiary. 


come taxes and charges and after Six months ended June 30: net in- Twelve months ended June 30: net 
providing for subsidiary preferred divi- come, $2,339,772 after taxes and profit after similar reductions was $121,- 
dends, and equal to $1.85 each on charges, equal to $1.19 a share, against 349 against a net loss of $83,358 in the 


1,114,410 shares of capital stock, includ- 
ing those just issued for additional 
capital. In the first half of last vear 
net profit was $1,848,449 after the above 


$2,174,213, or $1.11 a share correspond- 
ingly in 1935. 
Philadelphia Insulated Wire Corp., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Six months ended 


preceding twelve months. 
In a letter to stockholders 

R. H. Temple says a plan of recapitali- 

zation soon will be submitted them. 


Treasurer 


charges, equivalent to $1.90 each on June 30: net profit $24,731 after depre- 

974,133 capital shares outstanding for ciation, reserve for bad debts, federal United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. 
the computation. No allowance has and state income taxes and other Va., and subsidiaries. Six months end- 
been made in this init ee ee for charges, equal to $1.33 a share on 18,545 ed June 30: net profit, $1,087,607, after 
possible ‘tax liability on undistributed no-par capital shares outstanding at federal income taxes, depreciation, de- 
profits. However $482,875 was Pro-  cioce of period, excluding treasury pletion, and other charges, equivalent 
vided for normal income and capital cyares. Provision for federal surtax on to $2.73 each on 397,885 common shares. 


stock taxes alone. 

Quarter ended on June 30: net profit, 
$1,035,730, after the above charges, 
equivalent to 93¢ a share on the stock, 
compared with a net profit of $923,125, 


undistributed profits not mentioned. Net 
loss $14,335 in six months ended June 
30, 1935. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Six months ended June 30: 


Passaic, 
net 


No provision has been made for the 
federal surtax on undistributed profits. 
This compares with a net profit of 
$937,969, or $2.36 a common share, cor- 
respondingly in 1935. 


oa ° oy e Net 
Pe . ee 7 bgp income $989,122.22, equivalent to $1.55 Quarter ended June 30: net profit, 
gar M. Queeny, president of the lion h : $519,776, after charges and federal in- 
company. made known that sales for P¢r share, comparing with net income 
pany, sales f $752,360.59 $1.17 oh luring Come taxes, equal to $1.31 a share, 
the first half of 1936 were approximate- ©* 9/94,J0U-07, OF pi-l/ per Share, CULING nine “ 
; thie sates neve in the wear otor. No 28>ist $460,306, or $1.16 a share, cor- 
ly 14% greater than those of a year e€ same p le) Pp emails nak aces 
ago provision was made for the surtax on Sspondimegty 1ast Year, 
: undistributed profits in arriving at the Uni 
: — : : nited States Rubber Co., 1790 
oe ~~ os ayes a net income for the current year. The 3roadway, New York. N. Y Six 
; _ ees Ee adway, } ime .! “Sa 
— vig echelon gy ge Se balance sheet at June 30, 1936, revealed tare ae ier e 
1936: net income of $2,740,927, equal ie c months ended June 30, 1936: sales, $71,- 
aa dividends on preferred heck to total = eppeencpneriage. to $18,165,431.63, 400,634, which were 23.7% more than 
57¢ a share ob common This com ares including $9,192,525.29 of current as-  cales for the first half of 1935. Profit 
ee See eS : I sets. The company had no banking or ¢ eS - ene o 
with $2,615,510, or 53¢ a common share, ‘ from operations, after provision for de- 
i : ; zs funded debt or other capital obliga- aes 7 29 “peas 970 £75 
for the corresponding period of 1935. Gant The honk wees of ten Oe ee preciation of $2,825,845, was $4,278,675. 
Gross sales for the period were $36,- mea “ae a pac i gee age After interest on funded indebtedness 
shares of stock outstanding, after de- 


607,914, against $32,064,071 for the same 


the 


of $1,514,808, provision for normal fed- 


1 - 2 cho _ > ba i 
period last year. potion eg Re seg ecg i eral income taxes and other current 
: hi c BES UL Ys Wale, Sao 0 Det Shae. le Ct - chareess the, net income for-the period 
National Rubber Machinery Co. current assets represented $12.70 per 7 r : 

; ps erate Presented pié./U Per was $2,187,902. There has been includ- 

Akron, O. Six months ended June 30: gy. ie ee 1 ketabl bs re eh aoe : x 
share, of which cash and marketable se ed in the cost of operations, approxi- 

gross sales, $548,061, and net sales, . Mies ted to $4.50 ; € cos _ operat S, appro 
gt m j curities amounted to $4.50 per share. sately $5,365.000 for excise taxes. salen 
$544,258, compared with net sales of pe nih it 12% PA AGRO Seong SOR 
$571,665 correspondingly in 1935. Net _St. Joseph Lead Co; 250 Park me taxes, social security taxes, property 
loss was $31,168, after all deductions, New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Six taxes, capital stock taxes, franchise 
months ended June 30: net profit after taxes, stamp taxes, income taxes, etc. 


contrasted with a net profit of $26,536 
in the 1935 period. The loss was a 
shade less than the $31,595 depreciation 
charges for the period, and was ma- 
terially contributed to by a prolonged 
strike in Akron, Nils Florman, presi- 
dent, reports. But since July 1 a sharp 
improvement in the company’s business 
has developed, according to Mr. Flor- 
man’s report, and shipments have ex- 


depreciation, obsolescence, interest, mi- 
nority interest, federal income taxes 
and depletion, $647,175, equal to 33¢ a 
share on 1,955,676 shares of $10 par 
capital stock, contrasted with net loss 
of $78,398 a year before. No provisions 
for federal surtax on _ undistributed 
profits. 


The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., 


Normal federal income taxes have been 
provided in accordance with the 1936 
Act, including taxes on dividends from 
subsidiary and affiliated corporations, 
but not including surtax on undistrib- 
uted profits. 

The directorate at its meeting July 
1, 1936, authorized distribution of com- 
mon stock under the Managers Shares 
and B Bonus Plans of the company 


ceeded the seasonal trend, with unfilled and wholly owned domestic subsidi- chee 
orders now more than $300,000, against aries, including Southern Asbestos Co., from earnings for the year 1935. The 
$75,000 correspondingly last year. Bank Charlotte, N. C. Second quarter ended total authorized was $600,000. No pro- 
loans have been reduced to $15,000. June 30: net profit of $91,517 after pro- V!S!0n for this distribution has been 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St., vision for depreciation, interest, _and ~~ the accounts for the six 
New York, N. Y. Quarter ended June ordinary ee Se The balance of the 64%% Serial 


30: net income, $1,265,593 after federal 
taxes, depreciation, depletion, contin- 
gencies, and other charges, equivalent 
to 64¢ a share on 1,963,264 shares of 
capital stock. No mention was made of 


compares with a net profit of $38,561 
for the corresponding quarter in 1935. 
Provision for federal income taxes in 
the second quarter was $19,400, against 
$6,250 in the same period last year, the 





Notes, $3,836,000, due March 1, 1939 and 
1940, have been called for payment on 
September 1, 1936. 

The plantations had a profit of ap- 
proximately $350,000 after provision for 








x. This com- higher allowance being due to the ste oe : ; 
a ae ee : depreciation and amortization of $866,- 
000 and all other charges. This profit 
has not been included in the income 
account of the United States Rubber 
Dividends Declared Co. 
Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
ive & Cable Co... ..csscssece Com $0.50 increase Sept. 14 Aug. 14 
Fo arany a Aaa eric ons pb initial ed - july 15 Brazil 
ine class 1 accum, Aug. June 15 : . : . 
ee Wie Com. $0,504. dc i Spe. 1s. + -Among the principal items of export 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co...........--- “ oy hy + tee bag : gine. 6 advancing in Brazil is rubber. The 
eorcccccccce . . accum. . . . : sm 
Seriya, Boat: Weksini Ga co2 02 ibid | grma™ Sop. 1 Ae: 2) rubber tire factory, which bezan opera- 
Raybestos Manhattan, Inc. ..-..seeeceeees on Sor bo 9g a. no 2 ye 7 tions in Rio de Janeiro in March, 
Uaited biostic Carb. s.. ean ” Com. $0.15 4. Sept. 24 Sept. 4 cently increased its daily production. 








pRSTEAD of the usual summer lull, 
reports from practically all sections 
of this country and Canada show gen- 
erally improved business conditions the 
past month. Bad spots exist, of course, 
as in the agricultural implement indus- 
try, hard hit by drought conditions. But 
a good cotton crop is helping Texas; 
textile finishing plants are unusually 
busy in the East; the tourist trade in the 
Midwest and North has been exception- 
ally heavy; building volume generally is 
improved; and there are numerous in- 
dications of a 1936 business volume ex- 
ceeding last year by over 20%. 

The major trade barometers all re- 
cord substantial gains in comparison 
with July, 1935, but all have consider- 
able distance yet to travel to reach the 
1929 level. Construction activity, al- 
though contributing to the imprcove- 
ment in the past year, is still relatively 
depressed, and a large volume of unem- 
ployment is directly traceable to this 
industry. Steel mill operations have 
been sustained at the best level attained 
in 1936. Production held steady above 
70% of capacity, but July output was 
slightly under the June rate. 

Steel production, however, was not 
materially affected by the slackening 
pace of automobile production since 
heavy steel orders have been placed in 
anticipation of this month’s require- 


ments, and new and unfilled orders 
from all sources have been sufficient 
to sustain operations at about 70% 


of capacity. Aside from the decline in 
production in the agricultural imple- 
ments industry, which may have been 
infiuenced by the drought, there is no 
evidence of a slackening in either de- 
mand or production in the durable 
goods industries generally. 

Machine tool business in July was 
up sharply because of a rush of foreign 
orders, and the month’s total was only 
moderately below the 1929 average. 

Conditions in the textile industry 
showed substantial improvement dur- 
ing July. Consumption of cotton by 
domestic mills was reported at 6U3,- 
203 bales, an increase of 8.4% over June 
compared with a customary seasonal 
decline, and the largest amount for any 
month during the past three years. 

The improved position of the cotton 
farmer will partially offset the adverse 
effects of the drought, as will also the 
increase in agricultural prices and the 
emergency money disbursed by the 
Federal Government. 

Inventories have been increased to 
some extent over last month, owing not 
only to anticipated price strength in 
many markets, but also as protection 
against possible labor disturbances. It 


seems advisable to keep inventories 


well filled over the next several months 
at least. 

Employment has either held its own 
or has shown an increase the past 30 
days, and again reports outline a short- 
age of skilled labor. 


Additional men 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


are being placed in Government work. 
There are more reports of possible 
strikes than have appeared in several 
months past. 

Buying policy at this period is de- 
pendent entirely upon the commodity 
under consideration as commitments 
are ranging from hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases to contracts twelve months 
ahead. Markets are being followed 
closely in industries likely to be af- 
fected by war activities in Europe, and 
this fact is causing some concern in 
certain sections. The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act apparently has made no 
change in buying procedures, and im- 
proved business volume is anticipated 
during the coming fall and winter ir- 
respective of political happenings. There 
is little evidence of any declining price 
movements during the next several 
months, other than possible temporary 
reactions, and a liberal buying policy 
in most lines of trade is recommended. 

Factory employment and payrolls in 
July reached the highest level recorded 
since October, 1930, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Hohwieler Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., is experiencing a busy season in 
manufacturing cleats for athletic shoes. 


William Hohwieler, president of the 
firm, is employed by several rubber 
firms in a consulting capacity. 

The National Automobile Show, 


Grand Central Palace, New York, N. 
Y., will be held November 11 to 18, 
1936. 

Alexander Rubber Co., Inc., has 
taken over the four-story brick store 
and building at 13 N. Fourth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., adjoining its present p!ant. 





Testing Congress 

Arrangements are now being made 
for the next International Congress of 
the International Association for Test- 
ing Materials to be held in London, 
England, April 19 to 24, 1937. A large 
number of technical papers are to be 
presented at the Congress, and a num- 
ber of leading American technologists 
are being asked to cooperate. 

The Congress will be sponsored by 
the British Committee headed by Dr. 
H. J. Gough, of the National Phys- 
ical Laboratory (Doctor Gough, an 
A.S.T.M. member since 1926, was the 
1933 A.S.T.M. Edgar Marburg Lectur- 
er), and this group will be responsible 
for the Congress book to be issued, 
containing summaries of the large num- 
ber of items on the program. 

W. H. Fulweiler, vice president of 
the I.A.T.M. and American representa- 
tive on its Permanent Committee, is in 
charge of American participation in the 
Congress. Correspondence on this sub- 


ject should be addressed to him, at 
A.S.T.M. headquarters, Philadelphia, 
al 





India Rubber W orld 





Palmer Asbestos & Rubber Co., St. 
Matthews, Ky., on August 10 suffered 
damages of $5,000 due to a fire. 


Lammot du Pont, president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., was 
host to approximately 3,500 employes 
of the Wilmington, Del., offices of the 
company and their friends on an out- 
ing August 4, down the Delaware River 
to Riverview Beach. There were music, 
dancing, the usual resort amusements, 
and a moonlight sail home. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., according to Edward 
J. Cornish, chairman of the board, in 
a recent report, announced that July 
business held up well and seasonally 
better than last July. No increase in 
white lead prices has been considered, 
but in the event of a European war, 
commodity prices in this country are 
likely to advance. Mr. Cornish regards 
the business outiook as very good, but 
does not believe that a boom in build- 
ing construction would take place until 
buildings could be erected at a profit. 


National Rubber Co. plant at Potts- 
town, Pa., long out of business, at a 
recent trustee’s sale went to Samuel H. 
Porter for $150,000. This price included 
property, machinery, and equipment of 
the defunct company. Mr. Porter has 
not disclosed his plans on this pur- 
chase. 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., chemist-engi- 
neer, 305 Washington St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., offers every form of chemical 
service. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., has 
announced that a decision rendered by 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, Au- 
gust 10, 1936, affirmed the decree of 
the United States District Court for 
the District of Connecticut May 13, 
1935, which held that certain claims of 
U. S. patents Nos. 1,497,543 and 1,497,- 
544, covering activated vapor adsorbent 
carbon, were valid and infringed. The 
suit was brought by National Carbon 
Co., Inc., unit of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp., against Richards & Co., Inc., 
and The Zapon Co., Stamford, Conn., be- 
cause the two latter companies were 
using for solvent recovery activated co- 
conut carbon made by The Barnebey- 
Cheney Engineering Co., Columbus, O. 
United States District Judge Hincks 
held that this constituted infringement 
of the plaintiff's patent claims which he 
found valid. He rendered judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff for $24,410.65 on 
account of the infringement. In ren- 
dering the decision affirming the decree 
of the District Court, Circuit Judge 
Swan stressed the fact that the defen- 
dants were not charged with infringe- 
ment of the patented process but with 
infringement of certain product claims 
by the use of infringing carbon in their 
business. 
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Intercontinental Rubber Co., 745 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., through 
President G. H. Carnahan on August 
17 declared that plans for another mill- 
ing campaign in California, mentioned 
in the annual report for 1935, were duly 
carried out, and the Salinas factory re- 
sumed rubber production early in Au- 
gust, which will be continued for sev- 
eral months. The company also stated 
that following prolonged negotiations 
with Mexican federal authorities, a pro- 
visional agreement was reached in 
March respecting confirmation of its 
subsidiary company’s right to retain 
selected portions of Cedros Hacienda. 
While not yet fully or satisfactorily 
confirmed, and although still subject to 
attack from certain interested third par- 
ties, the situation created justified the 
firm in repairing the Cedros manufac- 
turing unit of Continental Mexican 
Rubber Co., which was placed in cur- 
rent and satisfactory operation early 
in July on shrub taken in large part 
from Cedros Hacienda. The company 
hopes that the provisional agreement 
will be fully ratified in due course, and 
that the prolonged and expensive con- 
troversy will thus be definitely termi- 
nated to the benefit of all concerned. 
Operation of the Catorce unit has been 
continued without notable interruption 
or interference. 


Imperial Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Franklin Ave. and Vine St., Scranton, 
Pa., is a new concern recently organ- 
ized as factory distributer of tires and 
tubes in northern Pennsylvania terri- 
tory. The firm handles United States 
and Gillette tires. Milt Goldbacher is 
vice president and general manager of 
the firm. 

Mimex Co., Inc., manufacturer of 
compounds, emulsions, cements, lac- 
quers, and adhesives, recently moved 
from 155 West Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y., to 45-13 Davis St., same city. 
Telephone—Stillwell 4-5155. 


Columbia University, New York, N. 
Y., under the direction of Herbert R. 
Mauersberger, head of the Evening 
Textile Courses, now offers five indi- 
vidual and complete textile courses, 
which include every important branch 
of the entire textile industry. Registra- 
tion begins September 19 in University 
Hall. The instructors may be consulted 
during the registration period in Room 
301, School of Business, from 7 to 9 
p.m. Classes actually begin September 
24. <A special opening night for the 
general public and students will be held 
as usual September 30 at 7:30 p.m. in 
the lecture hall, Room 306, School of 
Mines. The latest sound and silent 
films on rayon, wool, cotton, and silk 
will be shown. There is no admission 
charge. 

Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has charged formal com- 
plaints for alleged false and misiead- 
ing advertising against I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber Co., (waterproof garments) 485 
Fifth Ave., and Associated Rubber 
Corp., (automobile tires) 517 W. 57th 
St., both of New York, N. Y. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
on August 18 completed final transfer 
of the assets of the Stedman Rubber 
Flooring Co., South Braintree, Mass. 
Purchase of the Stedman plant was 
brought about, according to Armstrong 
officials, by the fact that rubber tile has 
become an increasingly important part 
of the Armstrong line of floor cover- 
ings, which includes linoleum, felt-base 
floor coverings, cork tile, asphalt tile, 
and a linoleum-type tile. A substantial 
increase in the use of rubber tile in the 
general flooring field also was a factor 
in Armstrong’s decision to purchase the 
Stedman company. Acquisition of this 
plant rounds out Armstrong’s manufac- 
turing operations, and the plant at 
South Braintree becomes one of nine 
operating domestic factories of the 


company. 





Display of The Stanley Chemical Co., East Berlin, Conn., at the Metal Products Exhibits, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
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J. Roy Keating 


J. Roy Keating, one of the foremost 
salesmen in the carbon black industry, 
with Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., 17 years, on July 
7 married Mildred McLiney, of New 
York, at the Holy Family Church, 
Bronx. The couple spent their honey- 
moon at Atlantic City and Cape May. 
Mr. Keating was born in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., July 3, 1905. 

Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed J. H. W. Kerston sales promo- 
tion manager. For many years adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for 
Carl Zeiss, Inc., and, more recently, 
European representative of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., Mr. Kerston 
will relieve I’. M. Bauer, president, of 
sales promotional and advertising de- 
tail, and also contact industrial and 
trade accounts now being served by this 
firm. 

E. B. Curtis, of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., with 
a score of one up on the 37th hole 
against formidable competition, won 
the 1936 season championship of the 
Dunwoodie Golf Club, Yonkers, N. Y., 
where he has been a member during 
the past 15 years. This is the second 
time Mr. Curtis has had this honor as 
he also became the club champion for 
the season of 1933. 


Dr. R. R. Williams, chemical direc- 
tor of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
in collaboration with Dr. J. K. Cline, 
of Merk & Co., and other scientists 
has succeeded in synthesizing vitamin 
Bl, the first of the vitamins to be dis- 
covered The synthesis is effected by 
combining 2-methyl-5-brommethyl-6- 
amino-pyrimidin with 4-methyl-5-beta- 
hydroxyethylthiazole. The former is 
somewhat related to barbituric acid; 
the latter is a pyridin-like sulphur com- 
pound containing substance more or 
less akin to certain of the agents used 
in accelerating the vulcanization of 
rubber. The success of this undertak- 
ing is the result of 26 years of inten- 
sive experimentation. 

Fenner & Beane, brokerage house, 67 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., recently 
opened a branch office in the Johnson 
Building in Muncie, Ind., under the 
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management of Thomas A. Lysett; 
and one in the San Carlos Hotel 
Bldg., Pensacola, Fla., under the man- 
agement of B. F. Hamel. 

Martin Rubber Co., Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. Walter L. Tepper, 
president, leased with purchase option 
the former Nu-Way Laundry plant in 
Long Branch, N. J. The lessee in- 
tends to add 10,000 square feet to the 
present 15,000 square feet of the struc- 
ture. Two acres of vacant land will 
provide for further expansion. The 
deal was arranged through Tepperco, 


Inc. The firm’s present plans are to 
maintain production at its Long Is- 
land City plant, the Long Branch 


property to be used for additional out- 
put. 


H. N. Hawkes, general sales man- 
ager of the tire division of United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 


Broadway, New York, N. Y., arrived in 
Portland, Ore., July 23 for a series of 
conferences with C. F. Orgill, Portland 
district manager of tire sales, and the 
field staff of this territory. He was ac- 
companied by R. C. Tucker, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., manager of tire sales 
in the Pacific division. 

“The prevailing good conditions here 
in the Northwest are indicative of the 
conditions throughout the country,” 
Hawkes said. “I have found that busi- 
ness is in a healthy condition in all 
lines of endeavor. Our lines are enjoy- 
ing the largest volume of business in a 
great many years, due greatly to the 
tremendous success of the new Royal 
Master tire. All of our plants are op- 
erating at peak production and we are 
employing a record number of men.” 

Upon completion of their confer- 
ences here, Hawkes and Tucker will 
leave for San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, where they will hold similar 
meetings, after which Hawkes will re- 
turn to company headquarters in New 
York. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has released 
for public showing an education sound 
motion picture, “The Wonder World 
of Chemistry.” Although present 
showings will be confined to Wilming- 
ton and to the company’s exhibit at 
the Texas Centennial Exposition, 
Dallas, it is understood that the pic- 
ture will soon be available for general 
distribution. Included in the picture 
are such operations as the fixation of 
nitrogen from the air, the synthesis 
of a rubber-like substance from coal, 
limestone, and salt; the derivation of 
dyes and perfume materials from coal- 
tar; the transformation of natural cel- 
lulose from cotton and wood into ray- 
on and transparent cellulose film; the 
making of plastics, coated fabrics and 
finishes from cotton and _ vegetable 
oils. Du Pont officials are reported to 


have authorized the picture because of 
an increasing demand on the part of 
educational institutions, scientific soci- 
eties, and business men’s clubs for in- 
formation about the company and about 
the chemical industry in general. 





RELIMINARY figures of automo- 

bile factory sales for July by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
reach 339,755 cars and trucks, a gain of 
339% over July, 1935, but 7% below those 
f June, 1936. It was the largest July 
shipment on record except for July, 
1928. Factory sales f the seven 


tor 
months ended on July 31 are estimated 
at 2,301,480 cars and trucks, a gain of 


509,830 units, or 28% over the 1935 
period. Only twice, in 1928 and 1929, 
has the seven-month figure been ex- 
ceeded. 


With assembly lines of a dozen auto- 
mobile companies closed, production of 
cars and trucks dropped close to 55,000 
units in the week ended August 15 
from a total in excess of 80,000 in the 
preceding week. Most of the com- 
panies which have suspended have com- 
pleted their 1936 run of cars, and the 
other major producers are also prepar- 
ing to cease assembling soon. Produc- 
tion is not likely to turn upward again 
until September; in the meantime parts 
are being accumulated and the neces- 
sary equipment and plant changes made 
preparatory to starting 1937 models. 

The drought situation remains acute, 
with rains tending to relieve the situ- 
ation only partially. 


Davis Rubber Co., 1600 E. 15th St., 
Little Rock, Ark., was destroyed by fire 
August 12. Loss was figured at $20,000, 
with $7,000 worth of insurance. H. O. 
and H. S. Davis, brothers and owners 
of the company, were undecided 
whether to rebuild the plant. The firm 
made tire boots and reliners from old 
automobile tires, employing about 30 
workers. H.S. Davis said the company 
was $2,000 behind with orders. 


National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers, Inc., Chicago, Dinner 
Club held its regular monthly dinner 
at the Hotel Sherman, August 20. Ar- 
rangements for the affair were in 
charge of Louis Lippa, 2556 Fillmore 
St., Chicago, Ill. The dinner meetings 
of the Chicago group continue to be 
well attended, and interest, both on 
the part of Chicago members and those 
out-of-town members accustomed to 
visiting Chicago at the time the din- 
ners are held, has been sufficiently 
great to warrant the committee holding 
the dinner meetings continually 
throughout the summer. All indica- 
tions point to a substantial increase in 
membership during the Fall, and spe- 
cial entertainment which has been pro- 
vided by a group of members has added 
much to the enjoyment of these affairs. 


Binney & Smith Co., manufacturer, 
exporter, and importer of blacks, colors, 
clays, chemicals, and talc, 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y., has announced 
that the Abner Hood Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., will handle Binney & 
Smith carbon black and bone black in 
Kansas City and the states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 


MIDWEST 
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F. G. Arnold, chief chemist, Rapid 
Roller Co., Federal and 26th Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturer of printers’ rol- 
lers, on July 28 returned from a Euro- 
pean trip accompanied by his wife and 
their son Cornelius. 

Philip S. Olt, Pekin, Ill., has intro- 
duced a new all-hard-rubber crow call 
under the name of “Shur Shot,” which 
is hand-made, small, plain, and not 
bulky, being vest-pocket size, 31% inches 
long. 





OBITUARY 


Hubbard D. Nitehie. Sr. 
PLUBBARD D. NITCHIE, SR., who 


was, except for a few years, con- 
tinuously employed in the engineering 
and sales department of The Watson- 
Stillman Co., manufacturer of hydrau- 
lic machinery, Roselle, N. J., since his 
graduation from Cornell University in 
1897, died suddenly at his home in 
Cranford, N. J., on August 2. 


Samuel Riker 


AMUEL RIKER, lawyer, of 19 

Cedar St., New York, N. Y., who 
was also a director of The New Jersey 
Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New York, N. Y., 
died July 17 after a six-month illness. 
During his lifetime Mr. Riker served 
also as vice president of J. L. & D. S. 
Riker, Inc., chemical merchant, as pres- 
ident and director of Hendricks Bros., 
Inc., and as a director of Belleville Cop- 
per Rolling Mills and of Continental 
Insurance Co. 

The deceased was born in Paris, May 
17, 1868. He attended Everson’s Col- 
legiate School and Columbia University 
Law School, graduating in 1888. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1890. 

He was active in philanthropic af- 
fairs. Mr. Riker was a trustee of St. 
Luke’s Hospital and of the New York 
Eye & Ear Hospital, senior warden of 
the Church of the Incarnation, and a 
member of the St. Nicholas Society. 

He leaves his wife, two daughters, 
and a son. 

Funeral services were held July 20. 


A. L. Sehavoir 


RNOLD LAMBERT SCHAVOIR, 

president of the Schavoir Rubber 
Co., Springdale, Conn., and a civic 
leader for many years in Stamford, 
Conn., his home, died August 26 of 
heart trouble. An obituary of Mr. 
Schavoir will appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue. 





RETAIL MERCHANTS IN THE LARGER CITIES 
of Panama report slightly improved 
sales of tires, automobiles, radios, elec- 
trical equipment and appliances, etc. 
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PRODUCTION by rubber manufac- 

turers is holding up well in all lines, 
for the slump that usually comes during 
summer months was not so great as 
expected. An unfavorable factor, 
though, is the thought of labor trouble, 
hovering in the background 
these days. An interesting point is the 
growing need of experienced rubber 
chemists to fill vacancies in many a 
concern. 


always 


Goodyear Notes 

The National Labor Relations Board’s 
determination to prosecute the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, for al- 
leged unfair labor practices suffered a 
temporary setback August 4 when Jus- 
tice Jennings Bailey of District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court granted the 
company a preliminary injunction re- 
straining the board from holding a pub- 
lic hearing in the case. The court’s 
action will prevent the board from tak- 
ing further steps in its fight until fall, 
when Justice Bailey will hear the com- 
pany’s plea for a permanent injunction 
restraining the Government agency 
from proceeding with its charges. 

The balloon “Goodyear X” defeated 
the “Great Lakes Exposition’ in a 
match race August 3 with a better mar- 
gin than it had in the national balloon 
race a month ago. Frank Trotter was 
pilot, and Anthony Fairbanks co-pilot 
of the “Goodyear.” The race was 
sponsored by The Great Lakes Expo- 
sition, Cleveland. In the recent Na- 
tional Balloon Race from Denver, the 
apparent winner was the “Goodyear,” 
the distance being about 115 miles. The 
“Exposition” was next, with 100. Be- 
cause the ‘“Goodyear’s” barograph 
failed, the winner of the National race 
has not been designated officially. 

S. H. Dalrymple, president of the 
United Rubber Workers of America, 
sued the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
of Gadsden, Ala., for $500,000 in 
Federal Court in Birmingham, Ala., 
July 28, charging he was beaten by the 
company’s agents June 6. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, 
has appointed Harold R. Harner chief 
chemist of the organization’s extensive 
research laboratories. In his new ca- 
pacity Mr. Harner’s experience will be 
available to all divisions of the com- 
pany. He studied chemical engincer- 
ing at Westminster College, Fulton, 
Mo., and was graduated, cum laude, in 
1924. Going to Eagle-Picher shortly 
afterward, he was soon placed in charge 








of all battery research activities. He 
has contributed many papers to the 
technical literature available on stor- 


age batteries and is a member of the 
National Battery Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, having served on the technical 
committee. Mr. Harner resides in Jop- 
lin, Mo., is married, and has four chil- 
dren. 





Wm. R. Urquhart 


Consulting Engineer 

Another worker deserving recogni- 
tion for his praiseworthy services to 
the rubber manufacturing industry is 
William Robertson Urquhart, consult- 
ing engineer with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron. He started there 
as a draftsman in 1905, but after six- 
teen months left to become mechanical 
engineer at the Burger Iron Co., Akron. 
Nine months later he went to Celorado 
as a civil engineer for the Central Colo- 
rado Power Co., where he remained un- 
til 1909. His next connection was as a 
tube mill designer with Shelby Steel 
Tube Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 

Yet the lure of the rubber industry 
was too strong; so in 1913 Mr. Urqu- 
hart returned to it as mechanical engi- 
neer with the Swinehart Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, and in 1917 reentered the 
employ of the Goodyear company in a 
similar capacity. After two years in 
Akron he was sent to California where 
he was in charge of the construction of 
the Los Angeles factory. He remained 
there as manager of engineering until 
1927 when he was assigned to Australia 
to direct the building of a plant at 
Granville. Mr. Urquhart stayed on as 
general superintendent for seven years, 
then came back to the parent organ- 
ization in Akron where he is now quar- 
tered as consulting engineer. 

H's birthplace is Cleveland, O.; the 
date, February 21, 1882. He was edu- 
cated at the Cleveland grammar and 
high schools and the Case School of 
Applied Science, from which he 
graduated in 1905 with the degree of 
B.S. in mechanical engineering. Sev- 
eral United States patents, incidentally, 
appear in his name. 

His outside activities include mem- 
bership in the Masonic order and the 
Portage Country Club. Mr. Urquhart 
maintains a residence at 543 Merri 


iman 
Rd., Akron. 


was 


The Forest City Rubber Co., manu- 
facturer of foot aid products, 1272-6 
Ontario St., Cleveland, reports that 
President William E. Crofut is in Eng- 
land arranging for the establishment 
of a factory there. The company is 
enjoying excellent business, has, in fact, 
all during the depression years. One 
evidence of this point was the open- 
ing of a factory at 119 Pearl St., To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. The concern has 
an office, at 15 E. 26th St., New 
York, N. Y. Mr. Crofut is trea- 
surer of the concern; W. E. Crofut, Jr 
president; and E. W. Ebert, secre- 


too, 


also 


Vice 


tary. 


Goodrich Activities 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
through Vice President S. B. Robert- 
son, has announced that E. T. Camp- 
bell, formerly of the associated lines 
division, was named assistant manager 


The 


of the company’s petroleum sales de- 
partment with headquarters in Akron. 
Mr. Campbell, who succeeds RB. J 
Brooks, recently appointed Goodrich 
district manager in Milwaukee, Wis., 
joined the company in 1921 has 
served in various sales capacities in 
Cincinnati, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago. J. P. Woodlock is man- 
ager of the Goodrich petroleum 
department. 

W. D. Huyler was appointed district 
operating manager of the Newark, N. J., 
district for Goodrich. He i 
\. Rosenberg, who will continue as 
manager of the New York district. 

Management of the Goodrich com- 
pany was supported by the votes of 
more than the required 75% of both 
classes of its stock in the meeting last 
summer in which a_ resolution was 
authorizing the directors to 
place a $45,000,000 mortgage on the 
company’s property, it was determined 
in Supreme Court August 235. 

In a 


and 


sales 


succeeds 


passed 


decision handed down in the 


Supreme Court of New York County 
by Referee John Godfrey Saxe, presi- 
dent of the New York State Bar Asso- 


ciation, who was appointed to hear and 
determine by Justice Lloyd Church, 
the court held that the resolution “was 
duly carried by the votes and consents 


1f more than three-fourths in interest 


f plaintiff's stock outstanding entitled 
» vote.” 

The decision resulted from an action 
ra declaratory judgment brought by 
Goodrich on September 13, 1935 
hrough the law firm of White & Case 
against Otis & Co. and other stock 
holders by the company to determine 
ts authority in the matter after the 
legality of certain proxies had been 
hallenged in meeting. Referee Saxe 
found that the company had _ valid 
votes and consents for 4,232 shares 
more of preferred stock than the three- 


quarters required and 5,433 more sh: 
of common than were required 
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L. R. Keltner 


Heat Engineer 

The job of heat engineer at The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, is in good 
hands, for Laurence R. Keltner is well 
qualified by training and experience for 
that important post. He began his as- 
sociation with the rubber company in 
1926 and has served, successively, as 
analytical chemist, research physicist, 
and, at present, as heat and curing 
engineer. 

Mr. Keltner was born in Neosho, 
Mo., April 10, 1904, and was educated 
at Joplin High School and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. From the latter in 
1926 he received the A.B. degree after 
having specialized in chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and physics. 

He belongs to the American Chemi- 
cal Society, Alpha Chi Sigma, Scabbard 
and Blade, and Witherspoon Choral 
Society. Mr. Keltner is also the author 
of two technical papers: “Measuring 
Temperature of Calender Rolls” and 
“Individual Tire Vulcanizers.” 

His address is 1037 Dover 
Akron. 


Ave., 


Veteran Executive 


William W. McMahan, now in charge 
of patent search at the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, began his long 
and successful career in the rubber in- 
dustry in 1898 when he entered the em- 
ploy of Morgan & Wright, Chicago, III. 
He worked on mechanical goods and 
became foreman of the mechanical 
press department in 1902. Two years 
later he was put on tire development, 
in 1908 was made assistant superinten- 
dent, and in 1910 factory manager. 
After ten years, in 1920, he joined the 
Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., as a 
member of the board of directors and 
vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing and development. In 1928 he lett 
the company. Mr. McMahan has been 
in the employ of Goodyear since 1931 
in the development and patents depart- 
ment. 

For many years Mr. McMahan has 
been associated with the Society of Au- 


tomotive Engineers and with The Tire 
& Rim Association, having served the 
latter twice as chairman. 

Born October 7, 1872, his formal edu- 
cation was secured in the public schools 
of Nevada, O. Mr. McMahan’s present 
address is 2392 E. Market St., Akron. 





William W. McMahan 


Willard D. Eakin, who recently re- 


signed as assistant secretary and 
patent counsel of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., will engage in the general 


practice of patent and trade mark law 
at 508 Second National Bldg., Akron. 
Mr. Eakin had been with Goodrich 
since 1920 and assistant secretary since 
1928. Before joining Goodrich he had 
been an attorney in the Department of 
Justice at Washington, defending the 
government against patent infringement 
suits in the Court of Claims. Many of 
the cases he handled in that capacity 
created widespread interest in the fields 
of aeronautics, hydraulics, and mechan- 


ics. 





Tire Design Manager 


Outstanding in his’ field is Waiter E. 
Shively, manager of the tire design di- 
vision, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. He has written papers on 
the subject, including “The Trend of 
Pneumatic Tire Design in Relation to 
Modern Motor Cars,” “Pneumatic Tire 
Design as Affected by Modern Motor 
Transport,” and has also addressed the 
Birmingham (England) Section of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry on 
the topic, as well as taken out patents 
on tire constructions and machines for 
manufacturing tires. 

Mr. Shively was born in Cleveland, 
O., November 28, 1892. He received his 
formal education in the local grade 
schools, Cleveland East Technical High 
School, and Webb Institute Naval 
Architecture & Marine Engineering, 


New York, N. Y., graduating in 1915. 
He then joined Goodyear as a develop- 
ment engineer and five years later was 
appointed to his present position. 

Mr. Shively is a member of the So- 
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Walter E. Shively 


ciety of Automotive Engineers and has 
served also as vice chairman of the 
Akron Group, Rubber Division, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 





Four New Antioxidants 


Four additions have been made to the 
AgeRite group of antioxidants. They 
follow. 

AgeRite Alba is a complex phenolic com- 
pound in light powder form for use in 
white and light colored stocks. It does 
not color during cure, or does the cured 
product discolor when exposed to dif- 
fused or indirect light. However some 
discoloration results on exposure to di- 
rect sunlight for a considerable time. 
AgeRite Alba causes rubber to offer 
good resistance to aging in the oxygen 
bomb and greatly reduces flex crack- 
ing and aging of acid or vapor cured 
goods. The material is recommended 
for use in indoor white stocks, hospital 
sheeting, and acid cured goods. 

AgeRite Resin D is polymerized tri- 
methyl dihydroquinoline. It is a red- 
dish brown resin in small pellets. 
Stocks containing it turn brown on ex- 
posure to sunlight. It tends to prevent 
heat deterioration and aging under se- 
verest conditions. It is recommended 
in stocks for tire carcasses, inner tubes, 
wire insulation, conveyer belts, brake 
linings, airbags, steam hose, and steam 
packing. 

AgeRite Excel is an isopropoxydi- 
phenylamine plus diphenyl-p-phenylene 
diamine. Its form is dark brown small 
soft pellets. Stocks containing it turn 
brown on exposure to sunlight. It 
tends to prevent flex cracking and 
static oxidation and is recommended 
for use in tire treads, tire carcasses, 
and belting. 

AgeRite Hipar is phenyl-beta-nayph- 
thylamine, plus isopropoxydiphenyl- 
amine, plus diphenyl-p-phenylene di- 
amine. Its form is soft dark brown 
powder. Stocks containing it turn 
brown on exposure to sunlight. Its 
protective effects are similar to those of 
AgeRite Excel, and its recommended 
use is the same. 
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Richard L_ Treat 


Treat Resigns 


Richard L. Treat, for the past 16 
years with the Chatham Mfg. Co., Mid- 
dletown, Conn., has resigned as assis- 
tant manager. Before coming to Chat- 
ham he was with L. Candee & Co., a 
subsidiary of the United States Rubber 
Co., and the Auto Tire Repair Co., both 
of New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Treat is well known to the rub- 
ber purchasing world, especially to 
dealers of South American wild rub- 
bers and makers of rubber machinery. 
His knowledge of rubber is not con- 
fined to rubber thread, but includes 
boots, shoes, tires, and druggists’ sun- 
dries. 

Mr. Treat was born at Willimantic, 
Conn., where he attended both the pub- 
lic, primary, and high schools and has 
spent his whole life, with the exception 
of three years with the U. S. Ordnance 
Department, in Connecticut. He was 
trained as a business’ engineer at The 
Morse College, Hartford, Conn., and 
started his business career in the lum- 
ber industry. 

A descendant of the early settlers of 
Connecticut, being a direct lineal off- 
spring of Robert Treat, Connecticut’s 
first governor, he loves to investigate 
his ancestral realms and is an authority 
on Connecticut colonial history. Mr. 
Treat is also an enthusiastic golfer and 
prominent Mason. 

Mr. Treat has not announced his 
plans for the future and will spend the 
rest of the season at his summer home 
in Middlefield, Conn., with his wife and 
two daughters. 


Harvard University, Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory, Cambridge, Mass., which has 
been engaged in the systematic devel- 
opment of new _ radio-meteorographs 
since March, 1935, frequently resorted 
to pilot balloon ascensions to study 
small transmitters on 5 meters and 10 
meters wave length. The first sound- 
ings were made with the help of a 


NEW ENGLAND 


number of 9-, 12-, and 14-inch balloons. 
Though satisfactory as to the maximum 
heights reached, such balloon ascents 
are expensive and, without special 
launching facilities, troublesome on 
windy days. Besides any attempt to- 
ward an increased rate of ascension re- 
sults in a decided increase of this cost 
and difficulty. The observatory, there- 
fore, was very glad to cooperate in de- 
veloping more suitable balloons with 
the Rubber Gel Products Corp., Quincy, 
Mass., and the Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Co., Cambridge. D. Cutler and A. 
Rehbock, of these concerns, have per- 
fected balloons weighing 200 to 350 
grams and 4 to 534 feet in diameter, 
uninflated. In the laboratory these bal- 
loons were inflated to 14 feet in diam- 
eter without any signs of bursting. 
Many radio-soundings with two such 
balloons each at a free lift of 800 to 
1,200 grams were carried out. The bal- 
loons rose to heights beyond the sur- 
vival of the batteries, at a rate of ascent 
which was well over 400 meters a min- 
ute. 

Davol Rubber Co., Providence, R. I., 
nas filed suit in the Southern District 
of New York against Eagle Drug- 
gists Supply Co., Inc., of New York, 
alleging that caps and nipples distrib- 
uted by the Eagle company under the 
name “Binky’s Nursing Nipples and 
Binky’s Bottle Caps” infringe the pat- 
ented tab construction for caps and 
nipples for which Davol has exclusive 
manufacturing and selling rights. Al- 
though suit has been brought against 
the distributer, the trade which sells 
these articles is equally liable with the 
distributer and the manufacturer under 
the patent laws. 

United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
footwear plants at Naugatuck, Conn., 
according to Factory Manager Walter 
H. Norton will give factory wage earn- 
ers one week’s vacation with pay, equal 
to 2% of their earnings for 12 months 
prior to June 1, 1937, starting June 1, 
1937, provided they have been in the 
employ of the company continuously 
one year prior to that date. All vaca- 
tions are to be taken at a time desig- 
nated by the company, which for the 
most part will be during the annual 
shutdown. 

Ninth annual swordfish outing of sev- 
eral chemists and others well known in 
the rubber industry in the East and 
New England was held August 1 and 2 
at Block Island. Aboard the Harold C, 
they report the capture of a swordfish 
weighing about 300 pounds, one of 
eight caught by a fleet of 50 boats. 
Among those present were David Scott 
and David, Jr., W. O. Hamister, Wm. 
Cisney, Walter Geldard, David Shirk, 
Stanley Krall, Robert E. Casey, Frank 
Ward, Howard Anderson, John P. Coe, 
John Herron, Ernest B. Curtis, Ernest 
Bridgwater, Roy Hanslick, and Bruce 
Silver. 





{. Davis, Jr. 


James H. Stedman 


James Hubert Stedman 

James H. Stedman, well known in the 
rubber trade of the United States and 
Canada, was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
December 26, 1877. His education was 
obtained in the public schools of that 
city and at the Rindge Manual Training 
School in the same place, where he 
majored in mechanical engineering and 


graduated in 1896. 
Technical Work 


Stedman’s rubber connections and his 
accomplishments in the development of 
rubber flooring are of interest. Of 
these, he states: 

“After graduation from the Rindge 
school I entered the employ of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works as a re- 
claimed rubber salesman and remained 
with them two years, leaving them to 
go into the scrap rubber business on 
my own account as J. H. Stedman & 
Co. This business prospered, and ten 
later in 1909 I organized the 


years 
Monatiquot Rubber Works Co. at 
South Braintree, Mass., to reclaim auto 


tires and tubes under the trade names 
of Monatiquot and Squantum, which 
became, in the following years, very 
well known. During the war the plant 
made gas defense articles and helmet 
tubing as well as sheet rubber fiber 
stock used by the shoe manufacturers 
for heel top lifts. Some of this stock 
in pieces 18 inches by 24 inches by 
1%4-inch in black and brown was first 
sold as flooring, being used at the 
Quincy Point School and the Brooks 
Hospital in Brookline, Mass., in 1918. 

“The problem of adhesion to the 
under floor led me to the experiment 
of making rubber flooring tongued and 
grooved 14-inch thick, which was tried 
with some success. In 1920, while ex- 
perimenting with this, I introduced the 
idea of multiple color or marbleized 
effect. It became popular almost at 
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It was then that the name of 


once. 
Monatiquot Rubber Works Co. was 
changed to Stedman Products Co. and 
the reclaiming business became _ sec- 


ondary to reenforced rubber flooring.” 

In 1928 Mr. Stedman sold the con- 
trolling interest in the Stedman Rubber 
Flooring Co. to H. O. Phillips, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., turning over to the Phil- 
lips interests the Stedman patents and 


rade name in the United States, but 
retaining them in Canada and Great 
Britain. He now has his home in Mon- 


treal, where also is the office of Sted- 
man Reinforced Rubber Floors, for the 
Dominion. 

Public Service 


Mr. Stedman served the public on the 
Massachusetts Prison Board as a mem- 
ber (1913-17), giving special attention 
to prison industries, without compensa- 
tion. He was first chairman, Braintree, 
Mass., Board of Park Commissioners 
(1915-18), organized the Salvage Divi- 
sion, Quartermaster’s Corps at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

His club memberships are Apollo 
Club of Boston, Boston Art Club, The 
Country and Yacht clubs of Situate; in 
Montreal, Hampstead Golf and Thistle 
Curling clubs; life member, Aleppo 
Mystic Shrine, Boston. 


Ancestry 


The subject of this sketch mav feel 
justifiable pride in his successful pio- 
neering accomplishments in the de- 
velopment of rubber flooring and its 
mianutacture. Like many another. he 
consistently embodies the honorable 
tradition of his Colonial ancestry as 
evidenced in his public service and pri- 
vate affairs. In his case, on the pa- 
ternal side he is direct descended in 
the ninth generation from Isaac Sted- 
man, who landed in Situate in 1635 and 
in 1640 built the first grist mill in Ply- 
mouth Colony. On the distaff side he 
is a descendant from Elder Brewster 
of Plymouth and the Mayflower. 

Mr. Stedman is now connected with 
Canadian business interests, being pres- 
ident of J. H. Stedman, Registered, 


1105 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 





The Rhode Island Rubber Club will 
hold its fall meeting September 25 at 
the Pawtucket Country Club, Pawtuck- 
et, R. I. The feature of the occasion 
will be a golf tournament in which 
players will contend for prizes. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemist-engi- 
neer, Cambridge, Mass., has announced 


as the latest acquisition to its staff 
Horace N. Lee, formerly of Harvard 
University, who has more than 20 
years’ experience as a fiber specialist. 
His investigations have extended into 
the field of leather, rubber, wax, ad- 
hesives, wood, paper, and textiles. Mr. 
Lee also has aided in developing spe- 
cial products such as oilproof and 


waterproof papers and has assisted in 


identifying and restoring valuable doc- 


uments. 





USINESS has taken an upward turn 

for the majority of rubber manu- 
facturing concerns; so many have add- 
ed extra shifts and new help. Orders 
for mechanical goods have greatly in- 
creased during the late summer; while 
hard rubber is also showing a better 
tone. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, reporting a 
general increase in production the past 
month, continues operating 24 hours a 
day. 

Near Para Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
the reclaiming business has taken an 
upward turn. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
now runs 24 hours a day because of a 
large increase in orders during the past 
few weeks. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, has added 
another shift to its mechanical forces 
and is now operating 24 hours a day. 
The company reports that July was its 
biggest month in several years. The 
concern is filling large orders for rub- 
ber cloth. 

Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, re- 
ports business is holding up very well. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey will hold its annual 
outing in September at the Trenton 
Country Club. There will be golf 
matches during the day and a dinner at 
night. John A. Lambert is president 
of the organization. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, has 


been granted patents covering its 
radio-active treatment of fire hose. 
Patent certificate is No. 2,045,738. 


This treatment is applied to the cotton 
fabric used in making fire hose for in- 
dustrial and municipal fire protection. 
It involves processing with rare earth 
metal salts having radio-active prop- 
erties which effectively and permanent- 
ly resist mildew and make the hose 
moisture repellent, rot- and _ freeze- 
proof, thus indefinitely lengthening its 
useful life. Manhattan’s fire hose with 
this treatment has a distinctive green 
color.. No other manufacturer is using 
this method, and under these patents 
Manhattan will continue to have exclu- 
sive rights to it. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports the output of hard rubber pro- 
duction as very good, with an increase 
over last month. President Bruce Bed- 
ford, his wife, and Bruce, Jr., 
sailed for Italy where they will spend 
some time in motoring. They had first 
planned to go to Southern Spain, but 
changed their plans because of the re- 
volt there. 

Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., New- 
ark, has chosen “Ti-Pure” as the new 
trade name to identify Krebs titanium 
dioxide. The product is offered in three 
grades: “FF,’ medium oil absorption; 
“LO,” low oil absorption; and “LW,” 
water dispersion grade. 


son, 


NEW JERSEY 
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Jos. Stokes Rubber Co. continues to 
operate with three shifts both at the 
Trenton and Canadian plants. 


Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is now 
operating with a night shift with a 
number of extra hands on the payroll. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., has leased property on Ar- 
lington Ave., Orange, as a distributing 
point for North Jersey. R. L. Smith 
has been made manager of the branch. 

Lawrence M. Oakley, of the Essex 


Rubber Co., Trenton, and Mrs. Oakley 
have returned home from a motor trip 


that took them from Canada to Vir- 
ginia. 
Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton 


Square, has added a night shift to keep 
up with increased orders. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, is now operating on a 24-hour day 
basis. Business has shown a decided 
improvement during the past month. 


The Celotex Co., Inc., 101 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., manufacturer of in- 
sulating material, has purchased the 
plant of the R. J. Scott Co., Metuchen, 
N. J., and will operate the factory as 
soon as additional machinery has been 
installed. The plant has been sold to 
W. W. Colpitts, of 120 Wall St., New 
York, a director of the Celotex com- 
pany, for $176,000. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, recently appointed 
Thomas Cruthers vice president in 
charge of sales. 

Horace B. Tobin, his wife, and daugh- 
ter, Peggy, are on a motor trip through 
Europe. Mr. Tobin was formerly pres- 
ident of the Woven Steel Hose & Rub- 
ber Co., Trenton. 


E. H. Lewis has resigned as generat 
manager of the Hatfield Wire & Cable 
Co., Hillside, and is moving to the Pa- 
cific Coast, where his address will be 
1000 N. Harper Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Mr. Lewis formerly was designing en- 
gineer in charge of wire and cable en- 
gineering of the merchandise depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. 

Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, N. 
J., manufacturer of “Par-Bags” and 
English-type “Par-Oval’ golf bags, 
“Val-a-Pak,” the styled wardrobe lug- 
gage, and a complete line of sport lug- 
gage bearing the label “Par-Pak,” has 
opened an office at Suite 1116-18, 1270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y., under the 
direction of J. Robert McNeil, for sev- 
eral years sales manager at the factory. 
The company, of which Theodore S. 
Cart is president, reports its rapid 
growth in recent years has resulted in 
a change in sales policy, under which 
direct factory representatives will de- 
vote their entire time to the firm’s di- 
versified line. The concern further 
states that it is enjoying the best year 
in its history, with sales running far 
ahead of 1930, the previous peak year. 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 








Imports and Exports 


Crude rubber imports, including crepe 
and latex, into the United Kingdom 
dropped considerably the first half of 
1936, 874,351 centals of 100 pounds 
against 2,306,592 centals in the corre- 
sponding period of 1935. During the 
same period the re-exports almost dou- 
bled, 849,787 against 454,034 centals. 
This increase was largely due to Rus- 
sian purchases, 521,603 against 302,346 
centals. Incidentally, since the produc- 
tion of synthetic and reclaim rubbers is 
supposed to be advancing rapidly in 
Russia, the high imports of crude rub- 
ber would appear to reflect a consider- 
able general expansion of the rubber 
industry of that country. 

Imports of rubber boots and shoes 
have steadily advanced in the last few 
years and in the first half of 1936 came 
to 494,769 dozen pairs, value £485,695, 
against 346,351 dozen pairs, value 
£550,783, in 1935. The increase seems 
due primarily to heavier imports from 
Canada, whose rubber footwear, under 
the provisions of the Ottawa Agree- 
ments, may enter the United Kingdom 
duty free. However a decline occurred 
in imports of rubber heels and soles, 
from £37,554 to £31,678, and of other 
rubber goods, from £75,963 to £71,368. 
Arrivals of insulated electric wires and 
‘cables advanced considerably, £82,907 
compared with £50,338. 

The trend in exports was also mixed. 
Footwear exports rose from 34,205 doz- 
en pairs, value £45,319, in 1935 to 45,- 
926 dozen pairs, value £51,316, in 1936. 
There was also an increase for insu- 
lated wires and cables, especially those 
insulated with rubber and not intended 


for telephone or telegraph purposes, 
the totals for all kinds having been 
£827,357 against £726,520. But de- 


creases took place in exports of water- 
proof apparel, £220,632 against £246,- 
619, rubber and canvas belting, £102,- 
383 against £121,107, and other rubber 
manufactures, £514,327 against £5206,- 
221. 

British tire exports declined 6.2% the 
first half of 1936, as compared with the 
same period of 1935 and 16.4 as com- 
pared with that of 1934—total exports 
of pneumatic casings for motor cars 
being 584,045, 622,883, and 698,753 in 
the respective periods. Comparing 
British tire exports in the 1936 period 
with those in the same period of 1935, 
it is noted that exports to British terri- 
tories suffered a loss of 8.4% while the 
trade loss in exports to foreign coun- 
tries was but 4%. The largest loss, 
95.2%, was registered in exports to the 
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Irish Free State, which may be ac- 
counted for by the beginning of opera- 
tions of a tire-manufacturing plant in 
that country. Exports to New Zealand 
also declined, 15.5%, and the explana- 
tion may be either the activities of a 
New Zealand tire plant or increased 
tire exports to New Zealand from Aus- 
tralia. Analysis of British tire exports 
to foreign countries in the same two 
periods shows loss of trade with Bel- 
gium, 36.6%, and with Spain 74.4%— 
again the activities of local tire-manu- 
facturing plants. Another serious loss 
in British tire exports was registered 
in the trade with Italy, only four tires 
being exported to Italy in the first six 
months of 1936 as compared with 3,256 
in the same period of 1935. 


Rail Car Construction 

Following the publication some time 
ago of details regarding tests with 
Michelin pneumatic-tired rail cars in 
England, little or nothing further was 
heard about this type of transportation. 
Now Armstrong, Siddeley Motors, Ltd., 
Coventry, is building rail cars equipped 
with Michelin pneumatic tires not only 
for the United Kingdom, but for the 
whole British Empire and for British- 
owned railways all over the world. It 
is planned to have two special rail cars 
tested by the London Midland & Scot- 
tish Railway Co. under service condi- 
tions. These cars are of extra light 
construction, with aluminum bodies, a 
total length of almost 55 feet, seating 
capacity for 56 passengers, and accom- 
modation for 15 hundredweight of bag- 
gage; they weigh only 11 tons each 
when empty and 16 when loaded. Each 
car is carried on two eight-wheeled bogies 
equipped with Michelin pneumatic tires of 
3514-inch diameter. The bogies are at- 
tached to the main frame by center 
pins mounted in rubber housings; 
while the bogie centers are mounted on 
large rubber pads. Rubber inserts also 
cushion the steel flange of the wheels. 
Each wheel is fitted with special pres- 
sure gages, and loss of pressure is audi- 
bly indicated. When the car has been 
driven to a suitable stopping place, the 
wheel can be removed in a few min- 
utes. Figures collected from a large 
number of rail cars in service during 
the last 12 months show that tire fail- 
ures are very rare, averaging only one 
tire in 37,700 train miles. 


Notes 
The Dominion Tire Co., Ltd., 3 St. 
James’s Sq., London, S.W.1, was re- 
cently organized to manufacture tires, 
tubes, and accessories for all kinds of 


vehicles including airships. It will, be- 
sides, produce, manufacture, and deal in 
rubber and rubber latex, vegetable and 
other gums, etc. The nominal capital 


is £110,000, divided into 100,000 6% 
non-cumulative preferred shares and 
10,000 ordinary shares, all of £1 each. 


The directors are Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell, Francis Pickett, Thomas A. Clay- 
ton, George S. Walkley, and Harry C. 
Young (all of whom are directors of 
Consolidated Rubber Manufacturers, 
Ltd.), and the Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd. 

Another company recently formed is 
the T. B. Andre Rubber Co., Ltd., 
which will manufacture, import, export, 
and deal in rubber, latex, liquid and 
dried gutta percha, ebonite, cellulose, 
celluloid, and a wide variety of articles 
ranging from toys to tires, from water- 
proof goods and soling materials to 
road making materials and cables. The 
nominai capital is £36,000 in 2s. shares, 
50,000 of which have been subscribed 
by Silentbloc, Ltd., with which the new 
concern is to be closely identified. The 
chairman of the new company is Theo- 


dore Bertrand Andre, also chairman 
and managing director of Silentbloc, 
Ltd. The other directors are Sir Mal- 


colm Campbell, Vernon Anthony Trier, 
also a Silentbloc director, Thomas 
George John, chairman and managing 
director of Alvis Car & Engineering 
Co. -intd: It is understood that the 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O., 
U. S. A., will advise on the equipment 
of the factory, but the machinery will 
all be entirely of British manufacture. 

Silentbloc, Ltd., first general 
meeting reported most satisfactory re- 
sults. Net profits were £27,200, and 
after £4,000 were set aside for reserves, 
bringing the total reserve to £5,500, a 
final dividend of 25% was paid; the 
total distribution for the year was 
421%. 

Like so many other countries, Great 
Britain is now showing a lively inier- 
est in the manufacture of masks. 
Funds have been provided for the pur- 
chase of two factories for the purpose, 
and the Government has _ already 
bought what was formerly one of the 
biggest cotton weaving factories in 
Blackburn. The Government, it is re- 
ported, will manufacture only the con- 
tainers of the masks, that is those parts 
that filter the gas; while the face pieces 


at its 


gas 


and other parts are to be made on 
contract by private concerns. As rub- 
ber enters largely into the manufac- 


ture of these masks, the rubber grow- 
also stand to benefit. 


mudguards, 


ers 


Jumpers, metal wheel 
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covers, etc., can be protected from dam- 
age by grazing by fitting to these parts 
special, detachable rubber strips molded 
to shape and held in place by studs or 
metal core tapped to take bolts. As 
the rubber can be colored to match 
the cars, the protection is neat and dec- 
orative. 

As William Henry Stevens, A.R.C.Sc., 
F.I.C., is no longer a member of the 
firm of Henry P. Stevens & Son, con- 
sulting chemist, 15 Borough High St., 
London, S.E.1, all communications 
should be addressed to him at Shirley, 
Page Heath Lane, Bickley, Kent. 





GERMANY 


The Rubber and Asbestos Control 
Bureau now forbids the complete re- 
treading of tires without special per- 
mission. Permits for dealing in these 
tires must also be obtained after Au- 
gust 1, 1936, by firms having stocks 
on hand. 

Old and waste rubber may not be de- 
stroyed. These materials and reclaims, 
softeners, solutions, emulsions, and 
preparations made from them may not 
be imported without approval by the 
Control Bureau. The production of 
finished goods as well as of reclaims, 
solutions, etc., from old and waste 
rubber is also subject to permis- 
sion from the Bureau, and all, ex- 
cept very small consumers and dealers, 
must submit monthly statements of 
stocks or amounts worked up. 

The use of pneumatic tires for farm 
wagons has spread very rapidly in Ger- 
many, and it is stated that despite the 
high initial cost and the present local 
shortage of rubber, more carts equipped 
with pneumatic tires are in use than 
of all other newer types of carts put 
together. Tests have been made to 
determine the driving resistance, and 
it has been shown that there is a very 
considerable difference in favor of 
pneumatic tires especially on metaied 
roads and to a lesser degree on sandy 
fields. But hardly any difference was 
revealed on wet, heavy turnip fields, for 
instance. In fact where most of the 
land is of the wet clay type, steel tires 
with wide rounded felloes have proved 
more advantageous. The conclusion 
is that the use of pneumatic tires cuts 
the requirements of horses for grain 
crops, even on heavy soils, to almost half, 
where the same distances are concerned. 
It is, of course, recognized that the 
greater facility of hauling and reaching 
remote fields will lead to increased 
transportation in general. 

At the tenth annual meeting of the 
Dechema (German Society for Chemi- 
cal Apparatus), July 9 and 10, 1936, at 
Munich, it was announced that the Ger- 
man machinery and apparatus industry 
has just established the Max Buchner 
Research Foundation to finance further 
research work by the society especially 
in the field of chemical apparatus. For 
the present the sum of 30,000 marks has 
been made available. 

The Achema VIII will be held in con- 
nection with the fiftieth annual meeting 


of the Society of German Chemists to 
take place in Frankfurt a.M. from July 
2 to 11, 1937. The Achema Yearbook 
1935/36, just published, in German, 
French, and English in order to help 
export business, contains besides a 
mass of other information the first com- 
plete list of exhibits shown at the 
Achema VII in Cologne in 1934 and 
also gives detailed accounts of several 
improvements and new devices. 

The improvement in business re- 
ported by the Deutsche Michelin Pneu- 
matik A.G., in 1934 could not be main- 
tained in 1935, the net profits declining 
to 77,507 from 553,847 marks in 1634. 
The losses incurred in several years be- 
fore 1934 have now been covered. 

Gummiwerke Elbe A.G., Piesteritz 
bei Klein-Wittenberg, Elbe, booked net 
profits of 79,829 marks for 1935 and de- 
clared a 5% dividend. 

Although increased in almost 
all departments and the collaboration 
with the Helsingsborgs Gummifabriks 
A.B., Helsingsborg, Sweden, led to fur- 
ther improvement in the factory, Tre- 
torn und Calmon Gummiwerke A.G., 
Hamburg, again closed the yearly ac- 
counts with a loss, 44,097 marks, against 
266,597 in the preceding year. 

Crude rubber imports into Germany 
during the first half of 1936 totaled 320,- 
528 quintals against 318,318 quintals in 
the corresponding period of 1935. Im- 
ports of manufactured rubber goods are 
declining rapidly, and in the period 
under review were only 7,518 quintals, 


sales 


value 1,661,000 marks, against 40,488 
quintals, value 2,017,000 marks. The 
small difference in value as against 


quantity is due to the fact that the im- 
ports of used tires chiefly were affected. 
Exports of rubber goods could be in- 
creased from 66,752 quintals, value 18,- 
540,000 marks, to 74,982 quintals, value 
19,044,000 marks, in 1936. 

During the past two years a carbon 
black has been developed in Germany 
based upon naphthalene as a raw ma- 
terial. Recent official restrictions were 
placed upon exports of naphthalene at 
the request of German manufacturers 
of carbon black to conserve the supply 
of naphthalene for their use. 

It is reported that to insure a market 
for the high priced domestic naphtha- 
lene black the German Government 
issued a decree requiring tire and other 
consuming industries to admix 20% of 
the new product with imported gas 
blacks for all purposes which require 
high grade carbon blacks. 





EUROPEAN NOTES 


During June sales of replacement 
tires in France were the largest of any 
month in 1936. The strikes had little 
effect, lasting only two days, and all 
the companies had sufficient stocks on 
hand to take care of the usual seasonal 
increase. This sudden rise in sales is 
attributed to the fact that an increase 
in retail prices is anticipated. Sales of 
original equipment tires have also been 
good. Although June was an extremely 
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satisfactory month, purchases have 
been in large part for future rather 
than immediate needs and a sudden 


drop may therefore be expected. 

Effective June 25, 1936, the Belgian 
import duties were increased, or 
changed from ad valorem to specific 
rates, on knitted elastic fabrics and on 
corsets, girdles, and similar articles of 
elastic fabrics, by a decree of June 13, 
1936. 

The general meeting of the Belgian 
Association of Rubber Technologists 
was held June 24 at Brussels. The 
French Society of Engineers of Rubber 
and Other Plastic Materials, formed in 
1931 at the same time as the Belgian 
organization, was represented by Paul 
Bary, Henri Leduc, and R. Thiollet. 
The papers read follow: “Chlorinated 
Rubber and Its Applications in Paints,” 
by M. Van Rysselberghs, and “Alpha 
Carbon,” by M. Oostveen, both of Bel- 


gium. Mr. Leduc discussed his process 
of homogeneous vulcanization. At the 
meeting it was announced that the 


French association is organizing an In- 
ternational Rubber Congress which it 
is planned to hold on the occasion of 
the Exposition of 1937. 

The Hungarian Rubber Goods Fac- 
tory, Budapest, reported net profits of 
613,000 pengo for 1935 and declared a 
1214% dividend. 

Sweden’s production of rubber foot- 
wear in 1935 showed a substantial re- 
duction against the total for 1934, the 
comparative figures having been 6,620,- 
000 pairs against 7,542,000 pairs. On 
the other hand progress was made in 
the manufacture of tires and tubes for 
motor vehicles, the totals for which 
were 1,420 tons against 1,197 tons, and 


of cycle tires and tubes, 1,910 tons 
against 1,366 tons. 
Figures for the first half of 1936 


showed a marked decline for imports 
into Sweden of almost every kind of 
goods, and an esnecially steep drop in 
crude rubber arrivals. The latter were 
only 1,941,113 kilos against 2,776,472 
kilos. Arrivals of manufactured goods 
included heels and soles, 60,572 kilos 
against 84,035 kilos; inner tubes for 
motor vehicles and cycles, 46,333 kilos 
against 84,035; belting, 193,852 against 
203,524 kilos; tires for motor vehicles, 
711,595 against 897,551 kilos. Surgical 
and other goods showed the only in- 
crease, from 144,247 to 156,216 kilos. 
Footwear imports, becoming insignifi- 
cant, were only 8,933 against 16,964 
kilos, though rubber soled shoes were 
still 92,149 kilos, declining from 101,936 
kilos. 

The exports reflect the trend to more 
varied output. Rubber footwear still 
forms the greatest part and came to 
48,967 kilos against 39,167 kilos. Vari- 
ous small goods, including packing, 
heels, soles, rods, etc., totaled 34,569 
against 36,769 kilos. The most strik- 
ing figures were those for exports of 
tires and accessories for motor vehicles 
which almost doubled, rising from 12,- 


983 to 25,109 kilos. In June, 1936, tire 


exports jumped to 6,434 kilos as com- 
pared with 1,699 kilos in June, 1925. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 





Rubber Powder 


At the recent Planters’ Congress at 
Bandoeng, Java, M. J. Stam, of the 
Rubber Latex Poeder Cie., The Hague, 
Netherlands, discussed rubber powder. 
Mr. Stam had at first used dextrine to 
prevent the rubber crumb from massing 
during transportation, but the high de- 
gree of hygroscopicity of this material 
rendered it unsuitable for the purpose 
designed. Further experimentation in- 
dicated the usefulness of adding to the 
latex diammonium phosphate while am- 
monia gas is introduced, which it ap- 
pears helps to give a dry product like 
meal that seems very satisfactory for 
all purposes and is known as Pulvatex. 

As reported, a factory is being built 
on an estate in Palaboean Ratoe, South 
Preanger, Java, of which Mr. Munthe 
is manager. The owner of this estate 
is Paul Nijgh, also president of the 
Rubber Latex Poeder Cie., whose en- 
couragement has greatly helped Mr. 
Stam in his work on rubber powder. 
The factory will have a capacity of 
150 kilos of Pulvatex per hour, and 
the product will be shipped in ordinary 
rubber cases holding 40 kilos each. 

Mr. Stam mentioned various articles 
that can be produced from Pulvatex, as 
soles, ash trays, insulation goods, cor- 
rugated plates, etc. Indicating the ad- 
vantage of using Pulvatex instead of 
sheet or crepe, he said that rubber 
soles, for instance, could be pressed 
from Pulvatex in three minutes, where- 
as existing methods require at least 
three hours. 

The Rubber Latex Poeder Cie. is 
continuing its research work in con- 
nection with rubber powder; another 
patent, 70,544 Ned., recently was ap- 
plied for and published June 15, 1936. 

In rubber powder the chief problem 
is to obtain a dry material that will 
not mass during transportation, and 
this it has now been attempted to 
achieve by adding to the latex to be 
sprayed one or more components of 
artificial resin and a catalyzer which at 
the drying temperature of the sprayed 
latex form an artificial resin coating 
over the rubber particles which is non- 
sticking and non-hygroscopic. 

By this means, it is claimed, a very 
fine powder, less than 75u, is obtained 
which resists all atmospheric influences. 
The presence of the artificial resins also 
confers great advantages as concerns 
tensile strength, waterproofness, wear, 
electrical conductivity, etc. The pow- 
der can not only be worked up in the 
usual way in mills, but can also be 
pressed into all kinds of articles which 
unite the special properties of rubber, 
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as elasticity, with the special advan- 
tages of synthetic resin goods. 

The process can be modified for use 
in the tropics by adding instead of the 
resin components, phenols, aldehydes, 
amines, a soluble, not completely hard- 
ened intermediate product obtained in 
the manufacture of artificial resins. 
These products are further resinified 
and rendered non-hygroscopic and non- 
sticking by the action of the tempera- 
ture of spraying. 

The new method, it is claimed, not 
only simplifies the problem of trans- 
portation, but greatly facilitates manu- 
facture into various kinds of gcods 
while the disadvantages that the addi- 
tion of protective colloids and non-ad- 
hesive substances bring with them are 
avoided. 


New Paving Material 

Volcanic sand is an important ingre- 
dient in a new process for making rub- 
ber paving material, tiles, and the like 
in a simple and cheap manner. The 
inventor, O. M. Wieringa, of Kendal- 
redjo, Taloen, Blitar, Java, found that 
volcanic sand, particularly from the 
Kloet Mountain in Java, gives consider- 
ably better results than ordinary sand. 
He suggests that this is in part due 
to the fact that the particles of ordi- 
nary sand are round or rounded off, 
whereas particles of volcanic sand are 
of irregular, fantastic shape, and in part 
to the difference in chemical composi- 
tion, for while ordinary sand consists 
mostly of SiOz, volcanic sand contains 
considerable amounts of other mineral 
substances. 

In his process Mr. Wieringa mixes 
seven parts of volcanic sand with 20 
parts of latex, 20 to 40% rubber con- 
tent, and one part of sifted lime. Be- 
sides latex, aqueous dispersions of rub- 
ber, gutta percha, balata, synthetic, 
waste, or reclaim rubber, may be used, 
either alone or in combinations. 

The lime causes the latex to coagu- 
late and helps to insure the production 
of a homogeneous, coherent, durable, 
and elastic product that dries fairly 
rapidly. The mixture is allowed to 
stand 24 hours and then formed into 
tiles by subjecting to pressure of not 
less than 150 kilos per square centi- 
meter. The mass may be vulcanized, if 
desired, or other ingredients added, but 
the above simple process is said to 
give a very sturdy article that is hard 
and yet elastic, deadens noise, prevents 
vibration, and reduces the danger of 
skidding for automobiles. The tiles are 
especially suited for roads, flying fields, 
tennis courts, and under street-car rails, 





etc., and can be attached by means of a 
little warm asphalt. The mass can also 
be used as paving material without first 
forming into tiles, when it is simply 
spread on the surface to be treated and 
rolled. 





Forward Sales 

There is now apparent a marked ten- 
dency to make forward contracts, and 
in about two weeks the following for- 
ward sales, all for delivery during the 
period January/December, 1937, have 
been reported: 

Cultuur Mij. Goenoeng Ananga. 60 
tons, at the rate of five tons per month, 
at 8 1/16d. per Ib., c.i.f. New York or 
European port. 

Cultuur Mij. Sindang Sari, 120 tons, 
standard sheet, 10 tons per month, at 
8 1/8d. per Ib., c.i.f. New York or Euro- 
pean harbor. 

Rubber Cultuur Mij. Kawang, has so 
far sold forward 96 tons of standard 
sheet, or about 3 of the 1937 crop, 
based on exportable of 60%, at an aver- 
age price of 8 3/64d. per lIb., c.i.f. New 
York. 

Cultuur Mij. Gogo Niti sold 60 tons 
of standard crepe at the rate of 5 
per month at 8 1/4d. per Ib., c.f. 

Rubber Cultuur Mij. Hambalang, 96 
tons standard sheet, 8 tons a month at 
an average price of 8 1/32d. per !b. 


tons 





Notes 


Slight improvement has occurred in 
the economic situation during the past 
month owing, among other things, to 
advancing rubber prices. 

The steady rise in rubber prices has 
necessitated a further upward revision 
of the special export tax on native rub- 
ber to 36 florin cents per kilo (220 
pounds), a new high level. (The florin, 
which equals about 68¢ in United States 
currency, contains 100 cents.) Despite 
the increased tax, native rubber pro- 
duction is unchanged, June exports 
amounting to 14,811 metric tons, com- 
pared with 12,047 tons of estate rubber. 
Native stocks at the end of June 
showed a slight increase over May. 

May exports of rubber from Nether- 
land India totaled 22,517,583 kilos dry 
weight. Of this Java and Madoera sent 
4,337,634 kilos, dry weight, including 
13,295 kilos of latex; while the estates 
in the Outer Provinces shipped 7,285,- 
907 kilos, dry weight, including 1,083,- 
710 kilos of latex. Native rubber from 
Java amounted to 2,025 kilos and from 
the Outer Provinces, 10,851,103 kilos. 

Figures for tire shipments from Jawa 
now appear regularly and for May were 
42,939 kilos. 
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Rubber Fund 

Starting October 1, 1936, new 
to collect rubber taxes in Malaya will 
be enforced by which the cess will be 
separated from the rubber export duty 
and be amalgamated in the Malayan 
Rubber Fund. That part of the 
which formerly represented export duty 
will be replaced by an export duty 
under the Customs Enactment. The 
Malayan Rubber Fund will be devoted 
to paying expenses connected with the 
administration of rubber regulation in 
Malaya, the payment of Malaya’s con- 
tribution to the expenses of the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee, 
the payment of contributions to the 
Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, 
and to promote rubber research, im- 
prove the rubber industry, and support 
rubber propaganda. This fund will be 
managed by the controller of rubber 
with the assistance of an advisory com- 
the chairman of 
the United Planting Association of Ma- 
lava, for the time being, two represen- 
tatives of the Federated Malay States, 
one each from the Straits Settlements, 
Johore, and Kedah, and the 
te the High Commissioner representing 

the Unfederated Malay States. 


laws 


cess 


mittee, to consist of 


secretary 


Independent Rubber 


— 
Shipment 

The Straits Times calls attention to the 

arrival in Singapore of a Norwegian 


tramp steamer which has been loading 
rubber for New York at rates consider- 
ably below conference rates. The ship, 
1 under arrange- 
Warehouse & 
Singapore, a new- 
ly formed concern. The loaded 
about 1,000 tons at Penang and Malacca 


it appears, was loading 
ments with the 


Transport Co., Ltd., 


Eastern 


stcamer 


first and a further 1,000 tons at Singa- 
OTE 

It is considered that the decision to 
ship rubber independently may have 
some connection with the strong hold 
that Japanese companies have managed 


local shipping, and it is 
rumored that a movement will be made 


to introduce a quota system for ship- 


obtain on 


ping rubber from Malaya such as al- 
ready exists for copra Copra_ ship- 
ments from Singapore, it should be ex- 


divided among th« 


shipping companies on a_ percentage 


plained, are now 


Synthetic Rubber 

Quite a furore was created here when 
a Singapore rubber manufacturer, a Mr. 
Cresson, stated that Buna, the new Ger- 
man synthetic rubber, was better than 
natural rubber. Mr. Cresson, recently 
returned from a trip to Europe, be- 
lieves that of the various types of syn- 
thetic rubber the best and nearest ap- 
proach to the natural article has been 
produced by the Germans. The syn- 
thetic rubber bogey has therefore again 
become a topic of eager discussion here, 
but it is to be noted that the former 
skepticism has disappeared and with 
some Asiatic owners, at least, has been 
replaced by fear. All discussions of 
synthetic rubber appear unanimous on 
the point that the only way to meet the 
new danger is by lowering costs of pro- 
ducing the natural product, and this in 
turn can be done only by the careful 
use of modern methods of increasing 
the yield of trees by improving the soil, 
replanting with the high yielding mate- 
rial. Many estates had already started re- 
planting programs, and it is to be ex- 


pected that throughout the Eastern 
rubber centers many more, who can 
in any way afford to do so, will be 


impelled to follow suit. Now at last it 
would appear that all the work done by 
scientists and planters in connection 
with increasing vields—work which in 
the slump period was sometimes criti- 
cized with some severity—is to be ap- 
praised at its true value. 


of the United Sua Betong Co., the 
chairman deplored the lack of research 
into soil problems in Malaya and stated 
that at least his company and an as- 
sociated concern have decided to rem- 
edy this deficiency and have each added 
a soils chemist to their regular staffs. 
In view of what has been said in con- 
nection with preparations to meet the 
synthetic rubber menace, other com- 
panies may decide upon similar action. 


Improved Conditions 

Increased confidence is evident in 
Malayan business circles, owing to the 
steady improvement in rubber prices 
and the bright outlook for the tin indus- 
try. About the middle of July the gen- 
eral business sentiment was better than 
at any time since the first part of 1935. 
A heavy turn-over in tin and rubber 
shares and improvement in industrials 
has caused a mild boom on the share 
market. 

Conditions in the Singapore rubber 
market at present are healthier than at 
any time since inception of restriction, 
and buying for near delivery is active. 
In the absence of speculative interest, 
buyers are neglecting forward commit- 
ments. At present a scarcity exists of 
available supplies, and, with rubber 
prices advancing, smuggling is becom- 
ing an increasing problem. A _ char- 
tered boat left for the United States 
early in July with approximately 4,000 
tons of rubber. The Japanese continue 
very active in the rubber market. 





up and efficiency work which will add 


In the report of the annual meeting 
FAR EASTERN NOTES 

The Advanx Tyre & Rubber Co., 

Ltd., Rushcutters Bay, Sidney, Austra- 


lia, was the pioneer of the retreading 
industry in that country where it oper- 
ates one of the best equipped vuican- 
izing plants extant for tire rebuilding 
facilities also 


and retreading. Its en- 
able it to manufacture a general line 
of mechanical small molded articles, 
heels, soling, and punched mats. 


Among the specialties supplied by the 
concern are tire repair materials and 
vulcanizing machinery for sectional and 
full-circle molding of tire repairs. The 
company in its new plant has added a 
service station to its other departments 
and caters to all classes of motor tune- 


materially to the efficiency of the re- 
treading and _ battery departments. 
Harry Taylor is to be congratulated 
on his in piloting the Advanx 
company to its present position in the 
industry. 


success 


The list of import quotas announced 
by the Iranian Government on June 28, 
1936, for the fiscal year beginning June 
23, continues substantially unchanged 
from the quotas of the previous year 
on the items of interest to American 
trade. The amounts allotted for im- 


ports of automobiles and trucks and au- 
(Continued on page 78) 








Plant of Advanx Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 
United States 


Intermittently Operating 

3s. A. Williamson, High 
Wycombe, and P. Holmes and J. 
Blackwood, both of Southall, all in 
England, assignors to ees Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, 

2,044,932. Plastics me. £ D. Black- 
all, assignor to Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc., both of Watertown, Mass. 

2,044,961. Inner Tube Apparatus. H. 
E. Waner, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,045,087. Insulating Machine. C. J. 
Keller and J. Q. Holmes, both of An- 
derson, Ind., assignors, by mesne as- 
signments, to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,045,328. Continuous Film Producer. 
H. A. Levey, New Orleans, La. 

2,045,429. Ball Gas Treater. H. Will- 
shaw, D. F. Twiss, S. N. Goodhall, 


2,044,928. 
Mechanism. 


and F. A. Jones, assignors to Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., all of Birming- 
ham, England. 


2,045,534. Tire Builder. H. D. Stevens, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 


Co., both of Akron, O. 


2,045,545. Tire Building Drum. F. J. 
Shook, Akron, O., assignor to Na- 
tional-Standard Co., Niles, Mich. 

2,045,548. Plastometer. J. H. Dillon 
and R. W. Allen, assignors to Fire- 


stone Tire & Rubber Co., all of Ak- 
ron, ©, 

2,045,554. Tire Builder. E. L. Heid, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
°o., both of Akron, O. 


2,045,705. Shoe Sole Vulcanizer. S. J. 
Finn, Beveriy, Mass., assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J. 

2,045,744. Gasket Apparatus. A. Wood, 
3attle Creek, Mich. 

2,045,778. Tire Tread Remover. W. H. 
Huntley and L. B. Medlin, both of 


Monroe, N. C. 


2,046,199. Margin Coater. F. J. Mac- 


Donald, Brookline, assignor to Hood 
Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, both 
in Mass. 

2,046,327. Cementer. I. L. Keith, Hav- 


erhill, Mass. 

2,046,372. Heat Exchanging Mold. E. 
P. Engstrom, assignor to Shaler Co., 
both of Waupun, Wis. 


2,047,486. Article Wrapper. G. Meyer- 
Jagenberg, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
2,047,736. Insulated Conductor Appa- 
ratus. A. R. Kemp, Westwood, N. J., 
and A. N. Gray, Baltimore, Md., as- 


assignments, to 
Inc., a corpora- 


signors, by mesne 
Western Electric Co., 
tion of N. Y 


Dominion of Canada 


358,621. Tire Opener. z J. Mutchler, 
Portland, Ore., U. S. 
358,708. Tire Shaper. , ae Tire 


& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., 2 ee of H. D. Stevens, 
Akron, O., U.: 

358,946. ee ‘Apparatus. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 


P. Q., assignee of H. F. Lewis, Ham- 
den, Conn., U. S. A. 

359, 117. Continuous Article Vulcanizer. 
Maca! Mfg. Co., Ltd., assignee of 


age fs Clayton, both of Toronto, Ont. 


United Kingdom 


443,241. Web Stretcher. Firestone Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford, as- 
signee of A. P. Lewis. 


Brit- 
Lon- 


443,489. Temperature Controller. 
ish Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
don, and H. C. Hastings, Rugby. 

443,809. Rubber Thread ee: Re 
R. Gammeter, Akron, O., Sy, SA: 

443,852. Tire Retreader. . G. Hamil- 
ton, Cheadle Heath. 

444,156. Printing Plate Mold. O. B. 
Crowell, Toronto, Canada. 

444,364. Electric Vulcanizer. Heko- 


werk Chemische Fabrik A. G., Berlin, 
Germany. 
444,502. Envelope Flap Latex Coater. 


Berkhamsted, and J. 
Ltd., Hemel Hemp- 


W.'E. Ellens, 
Dickinson & Co., 
stead. 

444,687. Rubber Kneader. Leyland & 
Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd., and 
H. J. Butcher, both of Leyland. 

444,925. Film Evaporator. Rubber Pro- 
ducers Research Asso., G. Martin, W. 
S. Davey, and L. Lindsell-Stewart, all 
of London. 


445,050. Knitting Machine. Blackburn 
& Sons, Ltd., Nottingham, and E. J. 
Towers, Ruddington. 


Germany 


632,888. Device and Method for Making 
Rubber Thread. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands. Represented by C. 
and E. Wiegand, both of Berlin. 

633,064. Friction Drive With One 
Rubber and One Metal Surface. G. 
H. Schieferstein, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg. 

633,448. Device and Method for Making 
Rubber Thread. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter's f oe 
Channel Islands. Represented by 





and E. Wiegand, both of Berlin. 
PROCESS 
United States 
2,044,962. Rubber Bonded Abrasive 


Article. D. E. Webster, assignor to 
Norton Co., both of Worcester, Mass. 

2,045,123. Air-Line Hose. A. B. Cham- 
bers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,045,540. Flexible Metal Tube. R. De- 
benedetti, Turin, Italy, assignor to 
Chicago Tubing & Braiding Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2,045,606. Printing Plate. B. J. 
Brookline, Mass. 

2,045,630. Stitched Cloth. B. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,045,738. oe Contained Rubber 
Article. C. White, Montclair, as- 
signor to Rz me stos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, both in N. J. 

2,045,950. Battery Box. L. W. Hottel, 
Los Angeles, Calif., assignor to Rich- 
ardson Co., Lockland, O. 


Lewis, 


Bratman, 


2,046,019. — Lead-In Wires. W. 
Flammiger, Berlin - Schmargendorf, 
and M. Rohde, Berlin, assignors to 


Siemens & Hals ke A. G., Siemen- 
stadt, all in Germany. 

2,047,624. Printer’s Plate. A. 
lander, assignor to Dayton 
Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 


L. Freed- 
Rubber 


2,047,684. Tire Retreading. | Foe 
Heintz, Lakewood, O 
2,047,880. Adhesive. D. S. Morse, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Dominion of Canada 


358,652. Floor or Wall Covering. Con- 
goleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearney, as- 
signee of A. W. Hawkes, Montclair, 
and R. D. Bonney, Glen Ridge, co- 
inventors, all in N. J., U. S. A. 


358,656. Printed Crinkled Rubber 
Sheeting. Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of W. 


J. Robinson and J. J. Galligan, co- 


inventors, both of Providence, R. I 
CE ce ns 
a ag Fiber-Rubber Product. Dew- 
, & Almy Chemicz - Co. of Canada, 
Ltd. Farnham, P. Q., assignee of M. 
R. Day, Newton Highlands, Mass., 
Le Se es 
358,834. Coating Surfaces. CC. Drey- 
fus, New York, N. Y., assignee of H. 
Jenett (formerly known as H. Jacob- 


sen), Cumberland, Md., both in the 


U.S: A. 


358,860. Making Dies. Woodall In- 


dustries, Inc., assignee of P. R. Zin- 
ser, both of De troit, Mich., U.S: &. 
358,982. Shoe. CC. M. Riddock, An- 


and M. H. Rourke, 
of the interest, 


dover, inventor, 
Boston, assignee of % 
both in Mass., U. S. 
358,989. Coating Articles. 
Electric Co., Inc., New 
assignee of T. K. Cox, 
both in the U. S. A. 
359,004. Rubber Goods Edging. Plym- 


outh Rubber Co., Inc., assignee of 


Western 
York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. G. Chase, both of Canton, Mass., 
ie Sec 
359,067. Attaching Rubber to Metal. 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of J. G. Ma- 
lone, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

359,068. Valve Stem. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of J. E. Cady, Indianapolis, 
Ind., U. S. A. 

359,069. Attaching —, to Metal. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. va — rnee of J.G. Malone, 


Detroit, Mic ee. 

359,072. Tire Tabe. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., assignee of G. W. Becker, 
Silver Lake, O., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


443,188. Elastic Thread. R. Pickles, 
Burnley, and J. Pickles, Fence. 
443,985. Porous Rubber-Coated Fabric. 


Latex Processes, Lt 
Channel Islands, and 
Taylor, both 


International 
St. Peter’s Port, 
E. A. Murphy and S. D. 
of Birmingham. 


444,302. Printing Photographic Im- 
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ages. Kodak, Ltd., London. (East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
i: S. A) 

444,363. Rubber-Cellulose Thread. Har- 
ben’s (Viscose Silk Manufacturers), 
Ltd., and M. Leon, both of Golborne. 

444.530. Rubber Thread. Hungarian 
Rubber Goods Factory, Ltd. Buda- 
pest, Hungary. 

444 536. ene sec J Long Lengths. 


Soc. Anon. Ing. Tedeschi & Co., 
Turin, Italy. 

444,582. Spreading and Extruding Rub- 
ber. International Latex Processes, 
Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands. ; 

444.683. Printing Ink from Old Tires. 


C. F. P. Millar, Manchester. 
444.726. Rubber Thread. International 
Latex Processes, Ltd, St. Peter’s 


Port, Channel Islands. 
Germany 
632,381. Gas Hose. E. Kubler & Co., 
m.b.H., Berlin-Reinickendorf. 
632,889. Rubber Thread. Kolnische 
Gummifaden- Fabrik vorm. Ferd. 


Kohlstadt & Co., Kohn-Deutz. 

632,890. Rubber Objects with Inlaid 
Designs. B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York N. Y., U.-S. A. Represented 
by G. Bertram, K. Lengner, and H. 
Kosel, all of Berlin. 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


Retarder. R. L. Sibley, Ni- 

Va., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,045,275. Accelerator. P. J. Leaper, 
Naugatuck, Conn., assignor to United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,046,015. Latex Adhesive. H. M. Pun- 
bury, R. B. F. F. Clarke, and W. J. 
R. Evans, all of Manchester, Eng- 
land, assignors to Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., a corporation of 
Great Britain. 

2,046,160. Hydrogenated Rubber. G. 
De W. Graves, assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

2,046,257. Hydrogenated Rubber. R. 
B. Flint, assignor to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., both of Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

2,046,277. Chlorinated Rubber Com- 
position. FE. Ott, Elsmere, assignor 
to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
both in Del. 

2,046,336. Treating Rubber. F. J. May- 
wald, Rutherford, and E. C. Kunz, 





2,045,167. 
tro, W. 


Montclair, both in N. J. 

2,046,499. Rubber Reclaiming. B. G. 
Calise, Paris, France. 

2,046,662. Rubber Substitute. F. J. J. 


Johore, Straits 


2,046,757 and 2,046,758. Carbon Black 
Aqueous Dispersion. G. R. Tucker, 
N. Andover; C. W. Tucker, adminis- 
trator of said G. R. Tucker, deceased, 
assignor to Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co., both of Cambridge, all in Mass. 

2,046,793. Automobile Top Dressing. E.. 
B. Schroeder, Lubbock, Tex. 

2,046,875 and 2,046,876. Accelerator. 
P. C. Jones, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. 

2.046,884. Accelerator. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake Village, O., assignor to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., ‘New York, N.Y. 

2,046,986 and 2,046,987. Rubber Deriva- 


van Cant, Batu Pahat, 
Settlements. 


tive Composition. H. A. Winkelmann, 
assignor to Marbo Products Corp., 
both of Chicago, III. 

2,047,128. Recovering Precipitates. C. 
R. Park, Cuyahoga Falls, assignor 
to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, both in O. 

2,047,146. Thermoplastic Composition. 
W. Koch, assignor to Hercules Pow- 
der Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,047,923. Accelerator. J. Teppema, 
Wayne, N. J., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,047,926. Accelerator. H. I. Cramer, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


358,696. Fire Resisting Insulating Com- 
position. Western Electric Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., U. S. A, assignee 
of W. H. Eastlake, Mt. Royal, Po: 

358,797. Container Sealing Composi- 
tion. Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Farnham, P. Q.,*as- 
signee of W. McGowan, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

358,798. Container Sealing Composi- 
tion, Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Farnham, P. Q., as- 
signee of K. Tator, Cambridge, Mass. 
U.S. A: 

358,833. Thermoplastic Composition. 
C. Dreyfus, New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of H. Jenett (formerly known 
as H. Jacobsen), Cumberland, Md., 
both in the U. S. A. 

359,055. Thread Treating Composition. 
Boston Blacking Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of G. H. 
Brother, Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 

359,070. Antiager. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee 

f H. Howland, Nutley, N. J., 


ss 4 


A. 
2, Tabbing Composition. Lee 
Hardware Co., Salina, Kan., assignee 
ef i. 9: 2. Healy, Milwaukee, Wis., 


both in the U. S. A. 
United Kingdom 


443,779. Antiager. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. London, and W. 
Baird and C. R. Mavin, both of Man- 
chester. 

443,831. Plasticizing Rubber. F. N. 
Pickett, London. 

443,883. Rubber Hydrogenation. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., U. S. A. 

443,987. Rubber Composition. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter's Port, Channel Islands, and 
D. F. Twiss and A. S. Carpenter, 
both of Birmingham. 

444,141. Plastic Composition. W. W. 
Triggs, London. or eee Co., 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A.) 

444,260. Vinyl Polymerization Product. 
Coutts & Co., London, and F. John- 
son, Eastbourne, representatives of 
J. Y. Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 

444,262. Accelerator. Coutts & Co., 
London, and F. Johnson, Eastbourne, 
representatives of J. Y. Johnson, (I. 
- gg “veseemanyis A. G., Frankfurt 
. M., Germany.) 


444.351. Rubber Composition. Rohm 
a ae Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 

444,375. Rubber Composition. G. Goll 
and E. Helft, both of Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

444,571. Rubber Powder. F. N. Pick- 


ett, Westminster. 
444,636. Chlorinated Rubber. J. G. 





India Rubber W orld 


Moore, Runcorn, and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., London. 

444.654. Purifying Rubber Distillates. 
F. N. Pickett, London. 

444,691. Resin Emulsion. Boston 
Blacking Co., Ltd., Leicester, as- 
signee of G. H. Brother, Marblehead, 
Mass., U. S. A. 

444.891. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 


tion. Deutsche Gold-Und_ Silber- 
Scheideanstalt Vorm. Roessler, 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany. 


445,060. Cellulose Derivative Composi- 
tion. H. Blechschmidt, Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

445,110. Vinyl Resin Composition. I. 
G. Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. 

445,182. Textile Delustring Composi- 
tion. H. Dreyfus, London. 


445,223. Plastic Composition. Deutsche 
Hydrierwerke A. G., Anhalt, Ger- 
many. 

Germany 


632,829. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. Rep- 
resented by E. and W. Meissner, 
both of Berlin. 


GENERAL 
United States 





20,022 (Reissue). Dual Pneumatic Wheel. 


F. W. Burger, Niles, assignor to 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, both 
in Mich. 

20,029 (Reissue). Preformed Composi- 
tion Strip. A. C. Fischer, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Philip Carey Mfg. 
Co., a corporation of O. 

20,033 (Reissue). Plug and Socket. 
F. W. Hudson, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2,044,812. Automobile Antiskid De- 
oe L. O. E. Roessel, Chappaqua, 
2,044,836. Inflatable Ball. C. J. Crow- 
ley, New Haven, and P. S. Madsen, 


Bethany, assignors to Seamless Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., New Haven, all in 
Conn. 
2,044,837. Collapsible Tube Closure. 


H. D. Davis, Springfield, Mass. 

2,044,838. Tee and Ball Lifter. C. E. 
Douglas, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2,044,887. Hydraulic Braking System 
Hose. R. Laguidara, Turin, Italy, 
assignor of % to Automotive Prod- 
ucts Co., Ltd., London, England, and 
1%Z to Fabbriche Riunite Industria 
Gomma Torino, Turin, Italy. 

2,044,900. Flexible Metal Tube. R. De- 
benedetti, Turin, Italy, assignor to 
Chicago Tubing & Braiding Co., 
Chicago, III. 

2,044, ~— Doorknob. M. Heisig, Brook- 
lyn, N. 

2,044,911 and 2,044,912. Fountain Sy- 
ringe. T. W. Miller, assignor to 
Faultless Rubber Co., both of Ash- 
land, O. 

2,044,913. Fluid Center Article. T. W. 
Miller, assignor to Faultless Rubber 
Co., both of Ashland, O. 

2,044,914. Bottle Stopper. T. W. Mil- 
ler, assignor to Faultless Rubber Co., 
both of Ashland, O. 

2,044,920. Engine Support. ie, es 
Smith, Portland, Ore. 

2,045,028. Vehicle Body Suspension 
Device. R. W. Sellman, Highland 
Park, assignor of % to B. G. Fletch- 
er, Wyandotte, both in Mich. 

2,045,031. Vehicle Spring Mounting. 
T. H. Thompson, Detroit, Mich. 

2,045,128. Motor Vehicle and Wind- 
shield Cleaner. G. Dykstra, assignor 
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to Trico Products Corp., both of 
Buffalo, N. 

2,045,140 and 2,045,141. Windshield 
Cleaner. C. Horton, Hamburg, 


and H. Hueber, Buffalo, assignors to 
Trico Products Corp., Buffalo, all in 
N 


2,045,143. Windshield Cleaner. E. C. 
Horton, Hamburg, assignor to Trico 
Products Corp., Buffale, both in 


pre Tire Antiskid Device. E. 


Coenning, Berlin - Charlottenburg, 
Germany. 

2,045,227. Shock-Absorbing Steering 
Wheel. W. W. Hamill, Four Oaks, 
England. 

2,045,253. Cushioned Car Rail. GC. 


Saurer, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,045,293. Electric Motor. V. E. Carl- 
son, Canton, assignor to Hoover Co., 
N. Canton, both in O. 

2,045,295. Suction Cleaner. S. R. Cum- 
mings, Canton, and C. R. Mummery, 
N. Canton, assignors to Hoover Co., 
N. Canton, all in O. 

2,045,341. Tire Safety Device. P. M. 
Bourdon, Paris, assignor to Michelin 
& Cie., Clermont-Ferrand, both in 
France. 

2,045,391. Garment. E. D. Katter- 
mann, assignor to Swiss Knitting Co., 
both of Dover, N. J. 

2,045,401. Corset. O. D. Mowry, Evans- 
ton, Ill, assignor to I. Newman & 
Sons, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

2,045,431. Pencil Attached Eraser 
Holder. J. J. Woessner, Maspeth, 
N. Y., assignor to Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., a corporation of N. Y. 

2,045,470. Reversible Athletic Support- 
er. J. T. Jordan, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. 


2,045,629. Well Casing Protector. W. 


I. Bettis, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2,045,672. ‘Suction Holder. J. Oliveri, 
Island Park, N. Y. 
2,045,809. Refrigerator, O. M. Sum- 


mers, Dayton, O., assignor, by mesne 


assignments, to General Motors 
Corp., a corporation of Del. 
2,045,844. Heel Construction. J. H. 


Everston, Milwaukee, Wis. 

2,045,860. Tire and Mounting Therefor. 
D. H. Knapp, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,045,937. Tire Mounting Rim. H. J. 
Woock, assignor to Super Mold 
Corp., both of Lodi, Calif. 

2,045,962. Doll. W. C. Rastetter, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

2,045,972. Striking Bag Apparatus. 
M. A. Tompkins, Akron, O. 

2,046,094. Catheter Holder. F. Schmidt, 
Duisburg-Laar, Germany. 

2,046,108. Windshield Wiper. H. Drew, 
Luton, England, assignor to General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

2,046,114. Expansion Ring Hose Coup- 
ling. H. W. Goodall, Aldan, Pa. 

2,046,159. Auxiliary Tire Tread. L. 
Gottlieb, Kansas City, Mo. 

2,046,164. Handle Grip. P. Herkner, 
Shaker Heights, O. 

2,046,190. Weight Distributing Sole. 
B. J. Silver, New York, N. Y. 

2,046,201. Shirt. W. Meisler, 
City, and M. Wolf, Jersey City, 
in N i. 

2,046,205. Cushion Wheel. M. T. O’Neill, 
Cumberland, R. I. 

2,046,208. Resilient Transmission Disk. 
J. F. Paulsen, Viroflay, and N. Stra- 
chovsky, Paris, both in France. 

2,046,227. Jar Cap. W. P. White, Glen- 
coe, assignor to White Cap Co., Chi- 
cago, both in IIl. 


Union 
both 


2,046,299. Crawler Wheel Link. A. P. 
Armington, Willoughby, assignor to 


Euclid Road Machinery Co., Euclid, 
both in O. 

2,046,335. Life Preserver. F. G. Man- 
son, Dayton, O. 

2,046,495. Windshield Wiper. J. B. 


Whitted, Evanston, assignor to Stew- 
‘llieaiaage Corp., Chicago, both in 

2,046,545. Brake Control Conduit. A. 
E. Brickman and G. A. Gleason, 
both of Worcester, Mass., assignors 
to American Steel & Wire Co. of 
N. J., a corporation of N. J. 

2,046,565. Diving Suit. M. W. Lawton, 
Boston, and J. A. Johnson, Framing- 
ham, assignors to Andrew J. Morse 
& Son, Inc., Boston, all in Mass. 

2,046,599. Scraper. A. G. Aridrews, 
Rockford, IIl., assignor to Washburn 

Co., Worcester, Mass. 

2,046,672. Hair Curler. E. J. Campion, 
Newark, N. 

2,046,724. Refrigerator Seal. R. M. 
Buffington, Dayton, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to General Motors 
Corp., a corporation of Del. 

2,046,743. Eraser. R. S. Henderson, 
Morristown, assignor to Weldon 
ee Rubber Co., Newark, both 


J. 

2,046, 776 Hydrometer Barrel Nozzle 
Tip. L. Edelmann, assignor to E. 
Edelmann & Co., both of Chicago, II. 

2,046,778. Plug. A. J. Godare, Denver, 
Colo. 

2,046,796. Separable Interlocking Fas- 
tener. G. Sundback, assignor to 
Hookless Fastener Co., both of Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

2,046,814. Scalp Treating Appliance. 
E. J. Dykeman, Richmond, Ind. 

2,046,854. Flower Exhibiter. R. W. 
Simpson, New York, N. Y. 

2,046,861. Foundation Garment.  H. 
Wipperman, assignor to H. W. Gos- 
sard Co., both of Chicago, III. 

2,046,923. Vacuum Container. J. H. 

’Neil, Syracuse, assignor to Conti- 
nental Can Co., Inc., New York, both 


in N. Y. 
2,046,975. Paper Container. W. H. 
Shaw, Mimico, and J. J. Moriarty, 


Toronto, both in Ont., Canada, as- 
signors to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

2,047,036. Linen Pounder. P. Schulz, 
Magdeburg, Germany. 

2,047,073. Windshield Cleaner.’ A. P. 
Jenkins, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
2,047,094. Attachment Plug Cap. R. 
G. Bennett, Fairfield, assignor to 
Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, both 

in Conn. 

— 179. Battery. H. De Martis and 
J. Clark, assignors to Young Ac- 

et eePoen Co; (4929), td. all of 

New Malden, England. 

2,047,185. Sole Applicator. M. H. Bal- 
lard, Beverly, D. W. Bunker, Quincy, 
S. J. Finn and J. F. Hardy, both of 
Beverly, T. H. Seely, Melrose, and 
W. D. Thomas, Lynnfield, all in 
Mass., assignors to United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

2,047,271. Cable. J. A. Kennedy, Paw- 
tucket, R. I, assignor to Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,047,299. Food Preserving Vessel. H. 
H. M. van Swijndregt and G. J. de 
Bruyn, The Hague, Netherlands. 

2,047,358. Car Wheel. W. P. Day, 
Cleveland, O., assignor of % to J. J. 
Day and % to W. P. Day, Jr. 


2,047,405. Tire Inflater and Pressure 
—— L. C. Byars, Los Angeles, 
alif. 
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2,047,425. Striker Plate. L. A. Menges, 
assignor to Chrysler Corp., both of 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,047,437 and 2,047,438. Vaginal Sy- 
ringe. S. Sinkler, Chicago, III. 

2,047,493. Vibration Insulator. €. 
Saurer, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,047, “ae Vehicle Hold-Down Device. 
Ne Wilson and C. W. Millspaugh, 


es of Detroit, Mich., and E. G. 
Overmire, Yonkers, N. Y., assignors 
to New 


York Central Railroad Co., 
ag 


a corporation of N. 


2,047,517. Heat Insulating Pad. L. Mc- 
Kittrick, Los Angeles, Calif. 
2,047,522. Brassiere. H. Schnaittacher, 


assignor to Venus Corp., both of New 
York, N.Y 


2,047,551. Typewriter. W. A. Dobson, 
Hartford, Conn., assignor to Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

2,047,563. Lamp Socket. G. A. John- 
son, New Bedford, Mass. 

2,047,616. Seat Construction. F. O. 


Church, assignor to Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Corp., both of Buffalo, N. Y. 
2,047,639. Belt Connecter. E. H. Krem- 
er, assignor to Dayton Rubber Mfg. 


Co., both of Dayton, O. 
2,047,658. Suction Cup. L. Zaiger, 
Lynn, Mass. 


2,047,693. Collapsible Tube Closure. _J. 
Lickwar, Warren, O. 

2,047,711 and 2,047,712. Umbrella. J. 
A. H. Siers, Jersey City, N. J. 

2,047,713. Agitator Conduit Connecter. 
L. E. Simpson, Cincinnati, O. 

2,047,723. Automobile Crashproof Safe- 
ty Device. J. T. Zinkowetsky, New 
York, N. Y. 

2,047,744. Toy. L. R. Paul, Brooklyn, 
and S. E. Witt, New York, assignors 
of ¥% to I. Jaworski, New York, all 
in N. Y. 

2,047,770. Hose. J. E. Davis, Beacon, 
assignor to New York Rubber Corp., 
New York, both in N. 

2,047,858 and 2,047,859. Vented Rubber 
Article. R. B. Day, Akron, O., as- 
signor to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

2,047, 925. Slide Fastener. G. H. C. 
Corner, Birmingham, England, as- 
signor to Hookless Fastener Co., a 
corporation of Pa. 


Dominion of Canada 


358,725. Beer Comb Cleaner. M. A 
Nebraske, Glen Ellyn, IIl., U. S. A. 
358,737. Suspensory Bandage. FON: 
Amendola, Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 
358,796. Belt. Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., assignee of A. L. Freedlander, 

both of Dayton, O., U. S. A. 
358,800. Tire. Dominion Rubber Co., 

Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of E. 

S. Ewart, St. Clair Shores, and A. W. 


Bull, Grosse Pointe, co-inventors, 
both in Mich., U. S. A. 

358,870. ae Preventer. G. L. Briggs, 
Oneida, N. Y., 

358,899. Object Pr tM Pi Means. W. 
W. Hamill, Four Oaks, England. 


359,012. Coupling. 


F. Barnickol, Jr., 
‘Talsa, Okla. U: S. A 


359,021. Corset. E. Klein, New York, 
NY. US. % 

359,046. Catamenial Appliance. P. L. 
Paterson, London, England. 

359,056. Rubber Lined Pump. Cana- 
dian General fey? Co., Ltd; as- 


signee of G. . Grierson, both .of 
Toronto, veg 
359,079. Tire Tread. 


Rubber Co., assignee of G. W. 


General Tire & 
An- 
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both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 
359,113. Sole Pressing Pad. United 
Shoe Machinery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of F. R. 


derson, 


Merritt, Haverhill, Mass., U. S. A. 

359,155. Bait. E. L. Dillon, Butternut, 
Wis., U. S. A. 

United Kingdom 

442,606. Helmet. Helmets, Laa., 
Wheathampstead, H. T. Hobson, St. 
Albans, and J. Noblett, Wheat- 
hampstead. 

443,210. Grain Treater. H. D. Elking- 
ton, London. (Deutsche Ges. fur 
Schadlings Bekampfung, Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany.) 

443.414. Dress Shield. Vereinigte Pa- 
pierwerke A. G., Nuremberg, Ger 
many. 

443,539. Driving Pulley Cover. W. 
Beckmann, Meckinghoven, and H. 


Recklinghausen, Germany. 

Boot. V. J. Clifford, London. 

443,614. Canister Closure. F. G. Ginz- 
ler, Southend-on-Sea, and J. H. E. 
Francis, London. 


Noelle, 
443,571. 


443,661. Insole. W. H. Semple, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

443,689. Slide Rule. C. J. Dussel, 
Haamstede, and J. Pasveer, The 
Hague, both in Holland. 

443,692. Hearing Aid Apparatus. Dic- 
tograph Products Co., Inc., assignee 
of H. Koch, both of Jamaica, N. Y., 
U. S.A 

443,772. Cable. Siemens & Halske A. 
G., Berlin, Germany. 

443,884. Inductance Coil. H. Vogt, 


Berlin, Germany. 


444,012. Shirt. T. L. Shepherd, Lon- 
don. 

444,024. Nurser. F. Maccoy, Detroit, 
Mich., U. S. A. 

444,073. Plate Heat Exchanger. J. 
Stone & Co., Ltd., London, and E. 
W. Cotter, S. Croydon 

444,080. Belt Fastening. W. W. Tricgs, 
London. (Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.) 

444,094. Golfers’ Mat. W. S. Bauer, 
London. 

444,130. Door Operator. G. W. P. 


Johnston, Sutton. 


444.135. Mat. L. Bloch, Paris, France. 
444,139. Road Surface. L. C. eo ieng 
and J. B. Parnham, both of London. 
444,162. Wrist Watch Band. M. Fi irst, 

Berlin, Germany 
444,237. Stocking Washing Container. 
H. F. Rutledge, Toronto, Canada. 


444,265. Shaving Brush. H. Coates, 
Manchester 

444,268. Piston Packing. G. Bowman 
and S. Smith & Sons (Motor Acces- 
sories), Ltd., both of Londo 


444,287. Flexible Metal Tube. "Power 
Flexible Tubing Co., Ltd., London, 
assignee of Me tallschlauch - Fabrik 


Pforzheim vorm. H. Witzenmann 
Ges., Pforzheim, Germany. 


444.330. Humidity Controller. W. S. 
Rogers,’ W. Malling 

444,347. Battery Lamp. Batteries, Ltd., 
and M. Dybeck, both of Redditch. 

444,354. Universal Joint. L. Ricefield, 
Oak Park, Ill, U. S. A. 


444,394. Float Actuated Valve. G. 
Kent, Ltd., London, and J. H. R. Rat- 
cliff, Luton. 

444,431. Builders’ Level Shock Ab- 
sorber. J. Rabone & Sons, Ltd., and 
B. Antrobus, both of Birming ene. 

444,455. Spring Upholstery. B. Da- 


both of W sete 
Ltd., both 


vies and Sorbo, Ltd., 
and H. Ambrose and Len, 
of Maidstone. 


444,472. 


Johns, 


Water Raising Device. H. S. 
j Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
444,487. Book Cover. A. W. Shrimp- 
ton, London. 
444,499. Container. 


General Electric 


Co., Ltd., London, and R. J. Kaula, 
Birmingham. 

444,511. Suspender Grip. Steels & 
Busks, Ltd., and A. C. Hughes, both 
of Leicester. 

444,520. Corset. Y. Towey, San I‘ran- 
cisco, Calit.. U.S. 

444,546. ‘aaaea Pad. J. M. Wilson, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

444,625. Insole and Sole —— F, 
Maccarone, Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 

444,640. Cable. Cailender’s Cabie & 
Construction ca Ltd... sy c0ng ‘na 
eS. 4; Bryce, Leigh. 

444,656. Universal Joint. W. W. Ham- 


ill, Four Oaks. 


444,678. Valve. E. P. Thomas, Wor- 
cester. 

444,688. Electric Clock. S. Gold, Felt- 
ham. 

444.770. Non-Slip Bathtub. A. Hutchi- 
son, London. 


444,789. Bidet. H. G. Von Morgen, 
Berlin, Germany. a 
444,799. Machine Support. British 


London. 
Brit- 


Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 


444,860. Electrically Heated Rug. 
ish Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don. 
444.962. Gas Mask. W. Dawson, Lon- 
don. 
Germany 
633,015. Protective Cover for Insulat- 
ing Jars. W. Muller, Braunschweig 
633,176. Conveyer Belt. Berliner Ma- 


schinen-Treibriemen-Fabrik Adeclph 
Schwartz & Co., Ketschendorf b. 
Furstenwalde, Spree. 

633,370. Tire Valve Stem. F. H. Wat- 
son, Jonesboro, Ark., U. S. A. Rep- 
resented by G. Bueren, Berlin. 

633,462. Pneumatic Tire. H. Bernhard, 
Berne, Switzerland. Represented by 
A. Spreer, Leipzig. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 
Astralit. 





336,413. Dental rubber, etc. 


Dental Fillings, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 

336,485. Stayoung. Foundation  gar- 
ments and girdles. Lewel Mfg. Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

336,333. Le Révo. Corsets, girdles, 
and brassieres. Kabo Corset Co., 


Chicago, III. 
Representation of a section 
conductor. Insulated wires or 
General Electric Co., 
N;. &. 
Rubber 


of a 
conductors. 
Schenectady, 


336,540. Adlife. 


heels and 


soles. Adler Bros. Lace Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

336,632. Claro. Erasers. Joseph Dix- 
on Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
336,647. Amoco. Fan belts, tires, and 
tubes. American Oil Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

336,651. Raven. Brake lining, friction 
material, and machinery packing. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. I. 

336,702. Torit. Dental laboratory 
equipment _ accessories, including 


vulcani —_ Paul Welding & Mfg. 
Co. ot Holt Minn. 

336,749. Representation of a black scal- 
loped-topped square, and the word: 
“ProTek” along the top and two 


336,849. Koroseal. 


336,865. 


337,031. 


337,079. Airex. 





India Rubber W orld 


sides of the representation. Ear drum 
protectors, athletic suspenders, sani- 
tary belts, abdominal belts, and arch 
supports. N. P. Steckler, doing busi- 


ness as Zoe Products, New York, 
NY. 
336,843. Label containing representa- 


knights in combat and 
“King Arthur Reigns in 
Jacob Finkel- 
Tan & 

Sheet packing. B. 
Akron, O. 
containing the let- 
Imperial Brass Mfg 


tion of two 
the words: 
Rain.” Raincoats, etc. 
stein & Sons, Woonsocket, 


F. Goodrich Co., 

Diamond 
ter: “I.” Hose. 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

336,866. Imperial. Hose. Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, II]. 


336,887. Outline of an envelope con- 
taining a diagonal stripe, head of a 
knight in armor, and the word: 
“Crest.” Prophylactic rubber ar- 
ticles. Manley Rubber Products Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y 

336,959. Fleet Delivery. Tires. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y 

336,965. Vulcana. Coated and water- 
proof fabrics. Vulcan Proofing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

336,990. Fortune. Golf balls. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., New 
Y ork, N. _. 

336,993. Cavalier. Tires and inner 
tubes therefor. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

336,994. Representation of the head of 
a cavalier in the letter: “C.” Tires 
and inner tubes therefor. B: FF: 


Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
Double circle containing rep- 
resentations of the head of a horse 
and of an ox. Tires. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd. Erdington, Birmingham, 
England. 

Cans of tire puncture 


sealing compound. Dutch Airex Corp. 


of America, Ltd., Akron, O. 

337,145. Twin Weld. Hose. Hewitt 
Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

337,163. Guardian. Wires and cables. 
General Cable Corp., New York, 
Ni. 


337,204. Compensated. Machinery belt- 
ing and hose. Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


337,238. News-in-Fabrics. Wearing ap- 
parel including raincoats, raincapes, 
etc. A. M. Blumberg, New York 
N. Y 


Beauty Rest. Footwear. C. H. 
Daniels, Natick, Mass. 


337,281. Fyfes. Footwear. R. H. Fyfe 
& Co., Detroit, Mich. 

337,284. New Wrinkle. Tires. Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
537,286. Koroseal. Plasticized poly- 
merized vinyl chloride. B. F. Good- 

rich Co., Akron, O. 
337,287. Korogel. Gelled solution of 


vinyl chloride. B. 


Akron, O 


polymerized 
Goodrich Co., 


337,288. Packo. Plastic or molded 
machinery packing. Goodsell Pack- 
ing Co., Algonquin, III. 

337,289. Blendalyne. Foundation gar- 
— H. W. Gossard Co., Chicago, 
ll. 

337,291. Silhouette of a woman in a 


shaded circle and the word: “Corseto- 


rium.” Corsets, etc. Gratenstein’s, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
337,317. Playland. Baby pants. Inter- 
national Latex Corp., Rochester, 
337,385. Viscolax. Elastic threads. 


(Continued on page 78) 
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BiruMEN As “MINERAL RUBBER” IN 
RUBBER TECHNoLoGy. W. Becker, Kaut- 
schuk, July, 1936, pp. 131-35. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ARTIFICIAL RESINS 
FOR GERMAN TECHNoLocy. Burgel, Aaut- 
schuk, July, 1936, pp. 135-41. 

MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING CABLES. 
M. Pollmann, Kautschuk, July, 1936, pp. 
141-45. 

CoLLOID-CHEMICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
\MoperN Rupper INpustry. F. Kirchhof, 
Gummi-Ztg., July 3, 1936, pp. 669-72. 

FUNCTION AND CALCULATION OF 
DRAULIC Press INSTALLATIONS WITH 
CIAL REFERENCE To THEIR USE IN THE AS- 
BESTOS-RUBBER AND ELECTROTECHNICAL IN- 
SULATION MATERIAL INDUSTRY. Gumami- 
Ztg., July 10, 1936, pp. 700-701. 

1886-1936: DEVELOPMENT OF THE RUBBER 
REFLECTED IN THE Gumeii- 


TIONS. W. 


Hy- 


SPE- 


INDUSTRY AS 


Zeitung. Gummi-Ztg., June 19, 1936, p. 
627; July 3, pp. 675-76; July 17, pp. 727-28 


; 
BEHAVIOR OF RUBBER IN CORROSIVE SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. M. Farberoff and A. Gorina, 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, June, 1936, pp. 3-7. 
ANALYTICAL DETERMINATION OF THE 
VALUE oF RecLarms. F. Kirchhof, Caout- 
chouc & gutta-percha, July 15, 1936, pp 
17598-600. 
(Continued on page 78) 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


Givaudanian. Givaudan-Delawanna, 
Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
The July issue contains a very enlight- 
ening article by Dr. Eric C. Kunz, en- 
titled “What Will Happen in Europe 
Tomorrow?”; a brief article on “Kero- 
zone” that works nicely in dry clean- 
ing fluids; and mention of a new 


g plas- 
deodorant that kills phenolic 


tics 
odor. 
The Vanderbilt News. R. T. Vander 
bilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. The July-August, 1936, issue de- 
scribes four interesting new AgeRite 
antioxidants supplementing the already 


well-known AgeRite line. These new 
products are offered for use in three 
separate and distinct types of com- 


pounds: namely, white or bright col- 
ored goods, heat resisting compounds, 
and tire treads and belts. Extensive 
physical data are given showing value 
of the new materials, also a compara- 
tive table of their physical and chemi- 
cal characteristics. 

“The Consulting Chemist and Your 
Business.” Foster D. Snell, Inc., 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
15-page brochure sets forth the nich 
of the scientific consulting establish- 
ment in industry. Herein also are re- 
the of service and the 
methods of retaining them that are em- 
ployed by this competent organization 
of scientists. Copies will be furnished 
tree of charge upon receipt of request 
at the above address. 

“Woven Elastic Fabrics for Use in 
Overalls. (Overall Elastic Webbing).” 
Commercial Standard CS58-36. A re- 
corded Standard of the Industry 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Price 53¢. 

“Farm Tractor Tire Handbook.” The 


vealed scope 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. This 
thirty-page book of pocket size has as 
its object the distribution of informa: 


tion concerning the advantages of rub- 
farm units in agri- 


and transportation. Fourteen 


ber tires on power 


culture 








pages are devoted to relating just what 
type of jobs rubber tires have handled 
more efficiently than any other met!:od 
Eight pages rec rd tire specificatior S, 
load and inflation table, tractor tire 
and wheel specifications, and industrial 
tractor specifications. Servicing of low 





pressure tires in the field, i 
subjects of weights, chains, 
ing the tractor for best work, 
pages. The 
rubber 


several 
service for 
are pictured. 
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General Atlas Car- 
bon Co., 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
The current issue of this folder refers 
to the prehistoric case marking done in 
carbon or lampblack and its introduc- 
tion as a rubber compounding ingre- 
dient about 1910 when its value was 
demonstrated for increasing the wear 
resistance of tire treads. 

“Special Equipment for the Process 
Industries.” Bulletin No. 101. Edge 
Moor Iron Works, Edge Moor, Del. 
This bulletin announces special facili- 
ties operated by this company for the 
manufacture of tanks, vulcanizers, and 
digesters in a wide range of sizes and 


“Gastex Folder.” 


types. 

“Cutters, Granulators, 
For the Reduction of All 
Paul O. Abbé, Inc., Little 
This illustrated “Catalog Q” details the 
construction, applications, and other 
data of rotary cutters, cage mills, grind- 
disk mills adaptable for the 
machine reduction of many 
materials, gums, etc. 

The Gates Rub- 


Pulverizers— 
Materials.” 
Falls; WN. 4. 


ers and 

efficient 

fibrous 
“Industrial News.” 


ber Co., Denver, Colo. The August, 
1936, issue is devoted to the applica- 
tion of Gates V-belts in oil well drill- 


ing 





RUBBER 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 77) 
Fire RESISTANCE OF Rusrer. F. Jacobs, 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, June, 1936, pp. 8-16. 
MANUFACTURE OF BALLOON FAprics. A. 


Trepau, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, June, 1936, 
pp. 17-21. 

Latex, Livinc SusBstANce. L. Morisse, 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, June, 1936, pp. 23- 


26. (To be continued.) 

New Rupper Supstitutes. F. Jacobs, 
Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, July 15, 1936, 
pp. 17589-91. (To be continued.) 

Carson Brack. II. Channel Process— 
Production from Natural Gas of Turner 
Valley. Alberta. L. M. Pidgeon, Canad 
J. Res., 14 B, 127-137 (1936) ; cf. B., 225 
(1936). 

RECOVERY OF 
Freise, Chem. 


CARNAUBA WAX F. W. 
Fabr., 9, 161 (1936). 





BOOK REVIEW 


“Organic Plastics.” Gordon M. Kline. 
Circular of the National Bureau of 
Standards C 411 issued Mav 16, 1936. 
Paper, 27 pages, 6 by 9 inches. United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5¢. 

This circular presents a summary of 
information assembled regarding those 
organic plastic materials of chief indus- 
trial significance, including the raw ma- 
terials required, the chemical reactions 
invelved, the various methods of proc- 
essing, and the more important applica- 
tions. The organic plastics are divided 
into four principal groups for discus- 
sion: mamely, the synthetic resins, the 
natural resins, the cellulose derivatives, 
and the protein substances. The syn- 


thetic resins are subdivided into several 
chemical types as follows: phenolic- 
aldehydic, amino-aldehydic, vinyl, hy- 
droxy-carboxylic, indene, organic-poly- 
sulphides, and miscellaneous. Natural 
resins of animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral sources are described. The chem- 
istry of the cellulose esters and ethers 
and cellulose xanthate is outlined. The 
protein plastics considered include 
those prepared from casein, blood al- 
bumin, and soybeans. Selected refer- 
ences are listed at the conclusion of 
the circular for the convenience of the 
reader who may be interested in further 
details regarding the manufacture, 
properties, and uses of organic plastics. 





FAR EASTERN 
NOTES 
(Continued from page 72) 
tomobile accessories and parts are the 
same as those fixed for last year. 
Quotas for tires and tubes, mineral oils 
and greases, electrical appliances, and 
chemical products have been reduced. 
Imports of tires into the Philippine 
Islands in June were again high, and 
for the first six months totaled about 
53,000 units, or approximately 18% 
above the same period last year. 





CEYLON 


“The First Quarterly Circular for 
1936,” issued by the Rubber Research 
Scheme, Ceylon, is fairly representative 
of the various types of research work 
carried out at Dartonfield by the 
Scheme. The planting end is dealt 
with in “Replanting of Rubber,” by R. 
K. S. Murray; a manufacturing prob- 
lem is treated in “Coir as a Constituent 
of Rubber Flooring Materials,” by M. 
W. Philpott, who also ably handles 
question of preparing rubber for the 
market in “Latex Shipment.” The final 
article, on “The Utilization of Rubber 
Latex for Road Surfacing,” is by the 
London Advisory Committee. 

Up to the present Ceylon has not de- 
veloped a regular trade in latex, but 
with an eye to the future the Rubber 
Research Scheme has been investigat- 
ing the best methods of shipping latex. 
As Mr. Philpott explains, many estates 
in Ceylon are now replanting on a 
large scale with high yielding material, 
and when this comes into bearing, 
growers will be faced with consider- 
able expense for new machinery and 
factory space if they are to turn an 
additional crop of, say, 100,000 pounds 
a year into sheet or crepe. But if this 
rubber were shipped as normal pre- 
served latex, the equipment needed 
could be provided for less than 1,000 
rupees; while comparatively little extra 
factory space would be required. 

In “Latex Shipment” Mr. Phiipott 
describes the method worked out for 
successfully shipping about 500 gallons 
of latex to England, the first bulk ship- 
ment made by the Ceylon Rubber Re- 
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search Scheme. The latex was preserved 
with 7% of ammonia instead of the 
usual 5%. Special precautions were 
taken to insure absolute purity of the 
latex. Thus after ammoniation it was 
allowed to stand overnight and then run 
off into a storage tank. The last few 
gallons containing some sediment were 
left in the bottom of the ammoniating 
tank, and the next day’s crop added. 
This procedure was repeated daily, and 
the accumulated sand and sludge run 
off after about seven days’ ammoniation 
through a special outlet. The ammoni- 
ating and bulking tanks were painted 
with tropelite black to prevent metallic 
contamination as far as possible. The 
latex was packed in four-gallon kero- 
sene tins which received a protective 
coating of latex, first allowed to dry, 
before filling. Contrary to general ex- 
perience in Malaya, this treatment of 
the tins gave satisfactory results in this 
case. Upon arrival in England the 
latex was tested and found to be of 
excellent quality regarding color, free- 
dom from solid matter, stability, and 
film strength. It is suggested that 
these good results may in part be due 
to the larger amount of ammonia added. 





TRADE MARKS 


(Continued from page 76) 
Robert Pickles, Ltd., Burnley, 
land. 

337,389. Minibrix. Rubber toy build- 
ing bricks. Premo Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Petersfield, England 

337,399. Samson. Tires. Samson Tire 
& Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

337,418. Representation of an opera 
hat between the words: “Top Hat.” 


Eng- 


Raincoats. Spatz Bros., New York, 
iN: Y. 

337,441. Swaggateens. Footwear. John 
Wanamaker Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

337,448. Les Strokes. Golf balls. 


Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, O. 

337,449. Representation of a_ golfer 
holding a ball. Golf balls. Worth- 
ington Ball Co., Elyria, O. 

337,456. Non- Corrosive. | Cables and 
terminals therefor. General Battery 
Supply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

337,462. Diamond _ containing the 
words: “Daniel’s Ebonite. Quaker 
City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Penn., 


U. S. A.” Inner tubes, machinery, 
sheet, and hydraulic packings, pack- 
ing disks, belting, and hose. Quaker 


City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
337,457. Fitrite. Elastic fabrics. Caout- 
chouc Laboratories, Inc., New York, 


Provar Process. Hose. Re- 
Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 
Spun-Latex. Golf balls. United 
Rubber Products, Inc., New 
- Y 


N.Y. 
837,050: 

public 
337,556. 

States 

York, N.Y. 
337,582. Fanciful label containing the 
words: “Co-Ed’s Friend.” Laundry 
implements, particularly a rubber 
dasher cup with coaxial handle. E. 
M. Allen, Clarion, Iowa. 





Coming Soon. “Compounding In- 
gredients for Rubber” in book form. 
Price per copy: $2.50 (domestic). $2.75 


(foreign and Canada) postpaid. Orders 
now being received. 
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Commodity Exehange - 1935 1936 During the entire period very little fac- 
TABULATED WEEK-ENp CLOsING PRICES pores i ery Oe UEC Sry farpeats tory interest Ww as shown Vacation 
: June July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. me o “Average Closing Prices-- ++ ++t>} time seasonal dullness reflected the list- 
Futures 27 25 1 8 15 22 18 }-—.—------ — ; rot lessness and downward trend charac- 
aed — see ee ee z terizing the sessions of rubber traders 
Sept. oo th ce oe i. |= on the New York Commodity Ex- 
Mar... 1632 1652 1661 1651 1688 1631 3 ee ee . 
; 6.7 De Bay ie ribbed smoked sheets for several 
ee. S weeks as of oe ss indicated follow: 
(tons) ..10,140 4,000 2,570 4,010 3,710 3,120 July 18, 16y¥e¢; July 25, 1634; Avzust 1, 
HE above tabulation shows prices eqs oe RUBBER WORLD seh? Hepes © 1 ER TEN Seen 
ot representative future contracts on 2 TEMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASOND 7% 
the New York market during approxi- 
mately the past two months. New York Outside Market—Spot 
The market for the first three weeks Ribbed Smoked Sheets New York Quotations 
in August was generally very quiet, the not: ae a F 
total weekly volume of transactions de- Within permissible tonnages due to the New York outside market rubber 
clining as of the following week-end large volume of native rubber exported. quotations in cents per pound 
dates: August 8, 4,010 tons; August 15, So far this year native exports from Aug July 27, Aug. 27 
3,710 tons; August 22, 3,120 tons. the Netherlands East Indies are still het 1935 1936 1936 
Prices were weak and declining, with 164 tons short of permissible amounts, Upriver ro be on Pi = 
trading interest slight. despite the fact that there was an ex-  Upriver coarse... 7 12Y 1134 
The following information released C€SS of 2,494 tons during the month of cera oa ren 4 "17% = al 
by the Commodity Exchange summar- June alone. Islands fine ...... “12 “24° 1354 
izes the leading influences of recent “At the rate of absorption of crude — = oe Pt 21 
weeks in the crude rubber market. rubber in this country during the past Beni, Bolivian one 10 ‘6 — 
“At the end of the first six months three months, stocks in the United Madeira fine ..... 10 1917 501 
of this year, crude rubber producing ‘States represent 4.8 months’ supply a Caucho 
countries whose exports of the com- against 5.1 months’ supply indicated at yeper es “as oft J134 
modity are subject to control through the close of May and 8.0 months’ sup- Lower ball ...... 1213 , 
an international agreement in force ply indicated at this time last year. Pontianak : 
since June, 1934, have shipped 16,603 “Coincident with higher prices for ee & % 6 6 
tons less than quota allowances as the crude, reclaimed rubber, which is a. — a 
fixed by the International Rubber Reg- sed as a substitute in some rubber  Gyayule 
ulation Committee. This covers al] manufactures, is being consumed in in- Duro, washed and 
countries participating in the Restric- creasing quantities. The proportion in se mais messieie - ge 13%4 
tion Scheme, with the exception of crude consumption, however, still re- iii: nee —_ 
Siam and French Indo-China. Exports mains well below 1935 figures. For the Rio Nujfiez ...... 12 14% 1434 
from these two countries enjoy special first seven months of this year, re- Black Kassai ..... 7 Wi 15 
treatment under the control Scheme claimed rubber consumption has formed Prime Niger flake. 25 “ a 
* eae > : Be ee Bah wes . xR ors sak tei Gutta Percha 
A significant feature of exports of 21.2% of crude consumption, as against Gutta Siak ...... 11 11 10% 
crude rubber during the past six months 23.5% for the like period of 1935.” Gutta Soh ....<.. 123 13% 15 
is furnished by the fact that Nether- a = _ wei 
lands East Indies shipments have kept . = * ye 
well within quota allowances, total New York Outside Market Bolivar .....+- + 32 30 30 
shipments being 12,445 tons short of Prices in the outside market for spot nae eng oo al = - 
permissibles. Previously the Nether- ribbed smoked sheets fluctuated frac- Migbee  cciaassi 38 36 37 
lands East Indies experienced difficulty tionally within the narrow limits of Wyjisheq and dried sie. Shignate Diam 


in keeping actual crude rubber exports 1l6ie¢ on August 3 to 16%¢ August 25. Brazil. 





New York Outside Market—Spot a siinneusditininaserenanage Grades—Cents per Pound 


———July, 1936-—_—- ——— —$—$—$$—$—— ——————— Assoiast, 1936 
27 28 29 30 31 1* 3 ge 5 6 7 ge 10 ll 12 13 14: 15° 17 18 19 20 21 22* 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 167% 16% 16% l6y_ 16y¥5 16s 1636 1634 16% 1636 16y%5 1634 1634 16x 16x .. 1636 16%% 165 1675 1656 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet_163g 16; 16; 163 1638 1634 1645 1675 1674 1635 1614 1675 16:5 1614 16% 16dy 16% 16% 16% 16ze 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 163%, 1634 1634 1635 1635 16$; 16%4 16% 16% 16% .. 16% 16 é ‘ ; 
No.4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1614 163% 167 1614 16% 164 167% 1675 16% 16; .. 16% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 167% 16}% 163% 16% 16% 16% 164% 1634 164% 16% 16433 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 167% 164% 163% 167% 16% 16% 164% 167% 163% 17 164% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 1634 1675 167, 1638 163% 163% 16%" 16y5 1614 1645 1614 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....... 16¥; 1636 1634 16¥% 16% 16¥* 1614 16% 1675 16%%4 1675 
ee See 1634 1675 1675 1636 16% 1634 16y5 1675 1614 164% 16% 
No: 3 Amibet co.cc ccsae. 16; 1634 1634 1645 16; 165 1614 16% 167% 161% .. 164% 
ASAE os cos.cc cess 167% 1634 1614 167% 16y'5 16y, 163% 16 16¢_ 161% .. 16% 
Rolled Brown. ............ 1548 16 16 1548 1548 1215 1578 ©2234 1548 157 1543 





* Closed. 
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United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 


Production 


110,010 
122,140 


*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 


Consumption % to Crude 


100,597 
113,530 


U. S. 
Stocks*® 
23,079 
25,069 


Consumption 
Exports 


Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


consumption 
mod- 


PROvUCTION and 


ace | 
ecialln l l si 


lowed a 
erate increase over the corresponding 
June 
+o+ 1 +} +t } ] 
nated the expected usual 


slump. The outlook for the fall 


figures for and practically elimi- 
seasonal 
indi- 
cates continued improvement in de- 
mand, particularly in automotive acces- 

insulation, battery boxes, 


and mechanical goods lines. 


sories, wire 


Quotations on all grades are un- 


it 
changed from the figures 


recorded last 


month, 
New York Quotations 
August 27, 193¢ 
Auto Tire Sp. Grav. 
Black Select 
Acid 


Shoe 
Standard 


Tube 
No. 1 Floating 
Compounded 
Red Tube 


Miscellaneous 

Mechanical 1.25-1.50 

White . scone bans 

The above list includes those items or ciasses 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
rivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special prices. 


/ 6% 


6%4/ 6% 


Pneumatic Tired Milk 


Wagons 
operating 5,000 


j fe Borden Co. 
horse-drawn milk wagons through- 


out the United States and Canada, has 


after 





transfer of the 
tired, 
ls on to a moditied 


delivery wagons 
body from 
wooden spoke whex 


wagon steel high 


automobile chassis drawn by a hors 
such as that pictured. This 
sults in important benefits and econo- 
mies as stated in a recent article.’ 

The 
an important safety feature because it 
is easier on the nerves of the driver 
and enables him to hear the approach 
of other traffic in sufficient time to 
avert emergency situations. The low- 
ered step on the wagon makes it much 
on and off. 


move rre- 


elimination of noise, in itself, is 


safer for the driver to get 
This minimizes a hazard responsible for 
the greatest number of employe injury 
accidents in delivery operations. 

The pneumatic tired wagons are 
equipped with chrome molybdenum 
steel axles, light metal wheels with 
spoke design and roller bearings; t 
fore they are not only 300 pounds 
lighter than the regular steel tired 
wagons, but are much easier to pull. 
different [ wagons, 
Borden's Automotive Bureau, 
tired wagons with 
roller bearings pull 271424% easier than 
wagons on smooth sur- 
on rough sur- 


here- 


Tests of types ot 
made by 


showed pneumatic 


the steel tired 
faces and 6914% easier 
These lighter and easier pulling 
permit the use of horses 
from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds, 
horses weighing up to 
The smaller animals not 
feed, but withstand 


face 5. 

wagons 
weighing 
rather than 
1,600 pounds. 
require 


only less 


Horse Drawn Milk Wagon De 
Taylor, Rider & Driver, July 

















4 Converted Borden Delivery Wagon, Lowered to Pneumatic Tired Wheels 
and Drawn by Rubber Shod Horse 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


[X GENERAL the demand for scrap 
is well sustained. 

are in slightly better demand than one 

month ago, at prices unchanged. 

The price of No. 1 grade inner tubes 
is unchanged; while those of No. 2, 
mixed, and red have been advanced Ke 
a pound. All good de- 
mand, 

The demand for pneumatic tires is 
only spotty, with prices quoted a little 
higher except on black auto peelings, 
which remain the same. 

Prices on both grades of 
are appreciably lower than one month 
The demand is moderate and 


30o0ts and shoes 


grades are in 


solid tires 


ago. 
spotty. 

Mechanicals are all 
in fair demand. 


unchanged and 


CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
August 27, 1936 
Boots and Shoes 
Boots and shoes, weet $0.01 


OS eee 
Untrimmed arctics ........Jb. 


Prices 
/$0.01% 

.00%/ .00% 

.00%/ .00% 


Inner Tubes 


LS TS CY ee eee 11 / .11% 
No. 2, compound ......... 04! 4g 
Red 8 


he ed oD! - “ae 


e eevee 4 
RSE GHP 65. ois :c tins. oie 000s 04% 04 
Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
MEETS: nino nseecse~ cect Ow 9525 
DERIIENS «nos ean 050000. 13200 13.50 
Auto tire carcass........tom 16.00 /17.00 
Black auto peelings.....tom 15.00 /16.80 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck......tom 31.50 
Light gravity ..........ton 36.00 


Mechanicals 


Mixed black scrap ....... 
Hose, air brake ... 
Garden, rubber covered..ton 
Steam and water, soft...ton 
en b. 


9.50 


White druggists’ 
Mechanical ....... 


Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber 





service better on city pavements than 
larger 

Another important advantage is that 
these wagons pull much lighter on 
snow than the steel tired wagon, riding 
over it rather than cutting in as does 
the steel tired wagon. Furthermore 
the original 25 pneumatic tired wagons 
after two years’ service in New York 
City have required little or no repair- 
ing with the exception of some paint- 


ones. 


ing work. 


Argentina 

Imports of crude rubber by 
tina totaled 687,940 pounds in 
1936, against 729,190 pounds in F 
ary, 1936, and 1,046,870 pounds in 
March, 1935. Total 
first months of 1936 amounted to 
2,856,480 pounds compared with 2,921,- 
160 pounds in the same three months 
of 1935. (Assistant Trade Commission- 
er Joe D. Walstrom, Buenos Aires.) 


bru- 


imports for the 


thre¢ 




















ICRONEX 


a smooth outer surface.. 
a soft, friable structure 


Fragile...but not too fragile 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42™° STREET, NEW YORK 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 
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Micronex Beads 


THE STRUCTURE 


A high grade reinforcing pigment like Micronex is of 
value in a rubber compound only to the degree of its dispersion 


in the rubber, 

In order to reinforce the rubber most efficiently, cach 
particie should find its final place in the mass as a unit and not 
as a member of an agglomerate, | 


In Micronex Beads these ultimate particles, although 
present in each bead to the number conservatively estimated 
at six hundred billion (600,000,000,000), are so loosely 
agglomerated that in the mixing operation the bead structure 
is readily destroyed. Each particle of the bead is then free 
to fix itself in the interstices between the rubber molecules. 


The easy dispersibility of the Beads can well be illus- 
trated by smearing a few on a piece of paper with a spatula, 
or by crushing gently in the palm of the hand with a finger. 


The size and texture of Micronex Beads were finally 
decided on only after making extensive practical tests. Larger 
beads mix more slowly; smaller ones tend to float rather than 
io flow and handle less freely in automatic machinery. 
Micronex Beads have a soft interior protected by a skin made 
just firm enough to withstand the stresses of shipment. _ 


Binney & SmitH Co. 
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ARBON BLACK. The demand for car- 

bon black is well maintained in the tire 
manufacturing division of the rubber 
industry, which is building up_ its 
stocks against future contingencies. 

Factrice. The placement of a duty of 
414¢ a pound on denatured rapeseed oil 
in the tax bill recently passed has 
caused a great upset in the prices of 
rubber substitutes. The trade has been 
spotty owing to the closing of rubber 
plants for taking inventory. 

LirHARGE. The price has remained 
steady for several months, and demand 
routine. 

LitHoponeE. Some improvement in de- 
mand is noted. Prices hold unchanged. 

RupseR CHEMICALS. The demand is 
well maintained for accelerators, anti- 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


oxidants, and the general line of rub- 
ber chemicals. Z.M.L., latest addi- 
tion to this group, gives self-promot- 
ing, non-discoloring activation for 
steam, air, or mold cured goods. 

RusBer Corors. No change in prices 
is noted in the list of mineral colors 
for rubber. Also prices of organic rub- 
ber colors are holding very wel! and 
probably will continue to do so for the 
remainder of the year. There is no 
present indication that the raw ma- 
terials used in their manufacture will 
be lower, or does there seem to be 
any tendency toward price increases. 

Rusper SOLVENTS. Prices are steady 
and firm with usual good demand on 
the part of the tire manufacturers and 
proofers. 





TITANIUM PicmMents. The volume of 
sales holds up remarkably well. The 
usual summer decline was not nearly 
so severe as had been anticipated. 
Sales in both July and August were 
substantially greater than in the cor- 
responding months of 1935. Good busi- 
ness is indicated through the fall 
months. Prices continue firm with 
manufacturers at present giving full 
consideration to the Robinson-Patman 
Act to determine its effect on prices. 

Zinc OxipeE. During the past two 
months the movement of zinc oxide to 
the rubber industry has been in very 
good volume and as yet no particular 
decrease in demand has been noted. 
The present prices are on a very firm 
basis. 





New York Quotations 
August 27, 1936 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0. see rth: 
Rottenstone, domestic Jb. 03 / 
HORS. 2D <5e000 secceceee fon 38.00 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated 
Litharge (commercial) 


Accelerators, Organic 


Ethylideneaniline 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. 
Formaldehydeaniline . 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine. 13 


Hexamethylenetetramine 
ia — No. 999 


teens A 

Thiocarbanilide 
ionex 

—— 


” $0.48 /$0.60 
b 


Activator 
Barax 

Age Resisters 
— Alba 


X-872. 


X-A 
tod Inhibitor 
a B 


Parazone 
Perflectol 
Permalux 


Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia = Ib. drums) .100 /bs. 
liquid, 50% 100 Ibs. 
solid (700 Ib. drums) .100 Ibs. 
Antiscorch Materials 
Antiscoreh 
Cumar RH 
—— B 


Antisun Materials 
Heliozone 
Sunproof 
oo Lining Saturant 
nom. T. INO. 
Cline 
BLACK 
Lampblack (commercial) ../b.  .15 
BLUE 
Brilliant 


Prussian 37% 
-80 / 3.50 


BROWN 
Mapico 

CREEN 
Prilliant _ 


- $0.13 


40 / 1.60 
1.50 / 2.00 


1.50 / 4.00 


Permanent 
Toners 


RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, 15/17% 
ny Me. P: No. 3 
Sulphur free 
re 15/17% 
- 


60 / 2.00 


Rub-Er-Red 
Scarlet 
Toners 


WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) 
Albalith Black Label-11.. 
Astrolith (5-ton lots). 
Fyne th 


Titanolith - (5-ton lots) . 
— A (50-Ib. bags).... 
B (50-Ib. bags) 
C (50-lb. bags) : 
Ti-Tone seven § 
Zine Oxide 


Anaconda, Green Seal 


US.P. No. 277 (bis). 
White Seal No. " 
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Re Ib. 
Kadox, Black Label-15. ./b. 
Blue Label-16......... ib. 
OS aa, Ib. 
Horse = Special een 
oe GS ee ib. 
Ee ree Ib. 

Me Weesaccacaseh anne Ib. 

ee As Ib. 

_ ae Ib. 

os ckeenekeseeexce Ib. 
EEE rer ib. 


St. Joe (lead free) 
Black Label No. 20....Jb. 
Green Label No. 42..../b. 


Red Label No. 30...... Ib. 
OLS 2 ae Se Ib. 
DOE DOME: cismnsaxcans Ib. 
YELLOW 
Cadmolith (Cadmium yellow), 
SPU ME niasievencce Ib. 
Dn. cciecbsc chee scsuaee 1b. 
DOD Scsnsnsesavenseeede Ib. 
Dh Jo peeeancectsaccase Ib. 
Dispersing Agents 
DE. .4.<eseseubsnosaes Ib. 
MENON Knoeendcessensenne Ib. 





B : 
ms [ae Ae Gwawasasvassabe Ib. 
Hisbseavisswees oben Ib. 
White hikes seen eh eens Ib. 


Fillers, Inert 








05 7 05% 
"05 / 105% 
05 7 05% 
06%/ .06 
06° 7 06 
"05%/ 105 
05° / 05 
‘05 / 05 
0s 7 0S 
0S 7 05% 
05 7 105% 
08 7 108% 
0S / 05% 
05 7 105% 
05 7 105% 
05 7 08% 
05 7 05% 
0S / 05% 
08 7 105% 
05 7 (08% 
‘08 

"10%/ .11% 
45 

.09% 

250 

021 / .023 
26 

.O8 1 
"12 

.145 

.145 

99 14 
15.00 
30.00 
22.85 
20.00 /25.00 
29.00 732.00 
03%4/ .05 
37.50 /45.00 
02 7.03 
04 

'06%4/ .07 
9.00 /14.00 
45.40 /60.00 


45.40 /60.00 
7.00 


03 / .04% 


25.00 /45.00 


11%4/ .14 
a 

14! 0) 
1.25 1 
1.1¢ 


-60 


Asbestine, c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 
ee OE ton 
f.o.b. St. Louis (50 
Ib. paper bags)....... ton 
off color, domestic......ton 
white, imported ........ ton 
Blanc fixe, dry, precip...../b. 
Oe eae “ton 
Sees? GOFER ..c0csc0ce Ib. 
a NS Serr ton 
Se eee ton 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. .Jb. 
a Fhnsheesasea wes lb. 
Whitin 
~ PUES. cadens ton 
EE ossc0 Sen's 100 Ibs. 
PES ssescsesees 100 Ibs. 
DR. sscuuetevaanwe Ib. 
Paris white, English ot 
MD, coub x cue aieen 0 Ibs. 
Southwark Brand, i 
Oe 100 /bs. 
All other grades. .100 /bs. 
Suprex, white extra light. ton 
MOBVG .ccocccvcoceces ton 
eee ton 
es for Pliability 
Se ree Ib. 
Ade ra eee Ib. 
Perr Ib. 
Finishes 
IVCO lacquer, clear......gal. 
BONES oc0c00500n06 00ese al, 
Rubber lacquer, clear..... gal. 
BORG sic cenccescevesr gal, 
Starch, corn, pwd......100 dt 
WOTALO oc cccccccccccscces Ib. 
| ee ton 
DEM nccasavcncovsse ton 
PERE scovctasccccccesis ton 
Flock 
Cotton flock, dark .....0. Ib. 
ee eer Ib. 
Se Se aia aas Ib. 
Rayon flock, colored....... Ib 
NM ohn eka aw een Ib. 
Latex Compounding Ingredients 
Accelerator 85 ......+.+0- Ib. 
DP uebadbesucenseochiown Ib. 
Dae buskeapeaessesa eee eee lb 
> RE rer: Ib. 
Alphasol-OS .....+eeeeeees Ib. 
Antox, Dispersed ......... Ib. 
Aquarex A ...cccccscccecs Ib. 
Cee che ess kbs bonuses ce Ib. 
ccm Ebeboneaedesercees Ib 
Aresklene 375 .........++- Ib 
Black No. 25, Dispersed... .Jb. 
PS tacassensevsossves ton 
Color Pastes, Dispersed... .Jb. 
SROEORAN 50.0000 ccssenee Ib 
Dispersex No. 
2 SS 
Bane, BEOWE .cccccccsveess 
DE ci censndnensen oe ee 
Factice Compound, Dis- 
NS Rr Ib 
Heliozone, Dispersed ...... > 
rer ee 1b. 


Igepon A. . 


MIC R¢ INEX, Colloidal 


ign Om.) =~ lb, 
Be UD. cbesbeascosexkes ~ 
Nekal BX (dry) eteonescee 
Eee err: i 
rare Ib. 
St See OF 
peeiNebineaseepauwan oak Ib. 
SVT Tr eee Ib. 
Sulphur, Dispersed ...... old, 
T.1. (400 Ib. drums)...... lb 
RS are ae se Ib. 
phe on em Ib. 
Zinc oxide, Colloidal ..... 1b. 
J eer 1b. 
Mineral Rubber 
ee ey OS se 
Black Diamond ........... 
Genasco Hydrocarbon, 
granulated, (fact’y)...ton 
DE Sasttsasucnaeescne ton 
Gilsonite Hydrocarbon 
ee eee ..ton 
Hydrocarbon, hard ....... ton 
MUS) Gabe ieeskssahessnce ton 
Parmer. Gorede §),056.0.5s« ton 
[MEMES asccususesosene ton 
POE ss 54666u nase cae ton 
BOS” Si vswebsuscenewecdec ton 
Mold Lubricants 
UNE. 250 06oeeuawene lb. 
REPL 66554 nosne vase anee ton 
DPR cicneiescuaebon ee Ib. 
NIE n.snec ste seeen d's ton 
Oil Resistant 
i RS Seer eee yee Ib. 
Reclaiming Oils 
Dm UWicgckhweeceenasoeen Ib. 
ORR arr Ib. 
Reenforcers 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
Sis THRO sb css2csee 
Arrow Compact Granulized 
Carbon Black ....000% ib. 
“Certified” Heavy Com- 
pressed, Cabot ......5+ Ib. 
ree Ib. 


Disperso (delivered) — saan 
Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New 


Orleans, La., Galveston 


or Houston, Tex. ... 
c.l., delivered New York. 


ib. 
Ib. 


local stock delivered...Jb 


Dixiedensed, c.l., 
Orleans, La., 
Pe Houston, Tex. ... 
, delivered New York. 
Focal stock delivered.. 

Dixiedensed 66, c.l., f.0.b. 
New Orleans, La., Gal- 
r A 6 or 


el., denial New York. 


local stock delivered... ./b. 


f.o.b. Gulf 


Excello, c.l., 
ports 
delivered’ New York. 
lc.l., delivered New 
York eeceneveecesens 
Fumonex, c.l., f.o. b. works. 
ex-W arehouse 
Gastex 
Kosmobile, c.l., 


f.o.b. New 
Galveston 


Ib 


Hous ston, 


ib. 


Ib. 


Ib, 


Orleans, La., Galveston 
Pe Houston, ci: eS 


, delivered New York. 
need stock delivered.. 
Kosmobile 66, c.l., f.o.b. 


Ib. 
lb. 


New Orleans, La., Gal- 


veston 


Tex 
c.l., ddtvetel New York. 
local stock, delivered. . 
Kosmos, c.l., f.0.b. New 


or Houston, 
b. 


Ib. 
lb. 


Orleans, La., Galveston 


= Houston, Tex. ... 
, delivered New York. 

en stock delivered.. 
om Beads, ar 
.o.b. 
or New 


ports 


cl ME we snenkeaasee 
local stock, I.c.l., de- 
livered 
Standard, c.l., 
We ports ... 
oe New 


> 


loud & stock, a cl. 
livere 
W:-5, 4 f.o.b., Gulf” 


© ar See : 
py ee New 


Ib. 
lb. 


lb 


Gulf ports.../b. 


Ib. 


$0.11 
.08 

.10 

175 

.90 

.30 

10 15 
40 

we Ff Ss 
.0125/ .014 
n 25.00 
25.00 
31.00 

wae S00 
65.00 /75.00 
25.00 /35.00 
039 / .041 

is J Bid 
.0535/ .0825 
0445/ .0535 
-0445 

0535 

7 / 08% 
-0445 

0535 

0445 

0535 

-07 os 
-0445/ .0645 
-0535/ .0735 
07 / .08% 
03 

04% 

03 / .07 
.0445 

.0535 

07 / 08% 
0445 

0535 

07 Og 
0445 

0535 

07 / .08% 
-0445 

-0535 

07 / .08% 
-0445 

.0535 

07 / .08% 
-0445 

-0535 

07 / .08% 
.0445 
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LO MEET PORE 1b, $0.0535 
local stock, l.c.l., de- 
ee eee Ib, = .07 «= /$0 O84 
W-6, c. om f.o.b., Gulf 
DEE bees eebeneaes 1b. .0445 
delivered New 
ee Ib. -0535 
wae stock, l.c.1., de- 
ee socedD, O07 Jf 0836 
Sn ae beksee lb, 03 / .07 
Supreme, c.l., f.o.b. Gulf 
BOTER sishin'scaisios e oie b. .0445/ .0645 
delivered New York./b. .0535/ .0735 
Le.L, — New 
OE a Pre 1b. .07 .08% 
“WYEX. BLACK ee Ib. J ” 
Oo ae ane. Ib. .03 / .0375 
EMRE OS” Soca k cece cake Ib. .0315/ .04 
Clays 
Aerfloted Paragon ...... ton 8.50 
Suprex No. 1 pm ton 10.00 
No. 2 Standard.....ton 8.50 
SMMGR  anuncccsecsasteacd ton 
Dixie Wai nGn ad eeeese ton 
(eee ton 
MECNGMBEE. 6\05.-500550% +. ..ton 
EE Moms encenuwcscieesen to 
EB ees ie ccater tase ton 8.50 
SARE ERK sy ascacul a kaue 1b. = .04 
Reodorants 
a Ye are eons, 1b, 
2 os 4 
hse WON wwe sokmneee 1b. 
MNO OND: DS <.6scaseccusce Ib. 
0 ; 
a sf 4h 
08 / .14 
O8'2/ .14 
Softeners 
Burgundy pitch .......... Ib .05 
ar ae gal 15 28 
Palm oil (Witco).......... 05%4 
Sen, Fe (f.0.b. a 
nery, Warren, Pa.).. 02%/ .03% 
light amber ........ 7 | 
plight amber verses IB a 
DEMING coe kk <oeb, 
Reogea a conepeindea’ 2 
osin oil, com eens 
og Pp d. _ 40 
Rubtack - 10 
oS ees eens i. 
MOOK pics oA ese bsenswicce — = 
Powder rb. 
Witco No. 20 15 





Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
sin 





RSL, Resin ...sss0 1b. 
Resin C Pitch 55°C. M.P. | "/b, , = 
Resin C Pitch 70° C. M_P. * "Jp. Bias/ “Olas 
Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P. | “jb. -0125/ .0145 
Solvents 
Beta-Trichlorethane , 
Bondogen ..... 2 a .* : ony 
Carbon bisulphide sia COND: 
tetrachloride ........... 1b. 
Stabilizers for Cure 
Laurex, ton lots .... : 
Stearex ecto ano Bb: 11 
MES cescichececnscaccceeh. .096 
Stearic acid, single pressed. Ib. 10 
ROTO sic code oe 100 Ibs. 8.30 
ZAMC SUPBTALE oo... sccccoc ib. 22 
Synthetic Rubber 
= 1 Latex Type 50./b. 
54 Spessasienes 
ox es os 
“Thiokol” , 
ville) “25 
Coating Materials 3.00 / 5.00 
Dat tboekeseeews 65 
Molding Powder 33 / 0 
Tackifier 
a &. H. No. 2 014 / .02 
Varnish 
MOE Scseosavebicis sexeesee 245 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
or. 
-hloride, drums ........ .03 4 
BOMBER 6.25 css os ok 100 ibe. 1987” + 
DEON Wiking ae osedaah ok Boe 
WRHMPR. sso ss5 5555008 cc 
(See also oi 
Waxes 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky.. .35 
2 ma. weetitcrdie: 4 .40 
2 eee oe sweckt, sas 
ae lb. §=.44%K 
tesecccccceecssld. 43% 


Montan, crude rere ae | 


Trade mark registered. 
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For5centsaday- 
Regular and Special 
THEY GUIDE ANY KIND Constructions 


OF FABRIC... COTTON FABRICS 
































Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 








Adjust contact Adjust for roll tension 


BUTTERWORTH Ducks 
ELECTRIC GUIDERS — 


These guiders are placed on an angle and grip r 

the fabric at each side stretching it to its full ri § 
width. When the fabric goes out of line it touches 
a metal finger, parting the nipping rolls and 


straightening the cloth instantly. They will operate 
on fabric travelling up to 300 yards per minute. 


Selected 


Descriptive Folder and complete literature 
will be sent promptly. 


b onl, 
ic 

















Aft 4h Curran « Barry 
Can be frsished with or without floor stand adletable 320 BROADWAY 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA & BETHAYRES, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 















































New York Cotton ExcHance WeEeEk-Enp 
CLosING Prices 


June July Aug. Aug. Aug. 
Futures 27 4 1 8 15 
Tuly 
Aug 
Sept 
Dec. 

Mar. 
Tune 
Tuly 


New York 
August 2 


k Quotations 


27, 1936 
Drills 


38-inch 2.00-yard 

40-inch 3.47-yard . 

50-inch 1.52-yard ... 

$2-inch 1.85-yard 

52-inch 1.90-yard 

52-inch 2.20-yard .... 

$2-inch 2.50-yard 

59-inch 1.85-yard ....eeseeees 


Ducks 


38-inch 2.00-yard D. F. 

40-inch 1.45-yard S. F......2.00. 

51%-inch 1.35-yard D. F 

72-inch 1.05-yard D. F. 

72-inch 17.2l-ounce 
MECHANICALS 

Hose and belting......... eT 
TENNIS 

$2-inch 1.35-yard .. 


*Hollands 


COLD SEAL 
2U-inch No. 
30-inch No. 
40-inch No. 


@ED SEAL 


50-inch 

Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard 
40-inch 2.48-yard 
40-inch 2.56-yard .......e0. eecse 
40-inch 3.00-yard 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste 
37-inch 2.42-yard 


Raincoat Fabrics 


CGTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64........... yd 
Plaids 60 x 48 
Surface prints 60 x 64 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 
48x 48, 25 
64 x 68, 3.15- yard 
56 x 60, 3.60- yard 
44 x 40, 4.25 
SHEETINGS, 36-1NCH 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard............ yd. 
44 x 40, 6.15-yard 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
peeler Ib. 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
peeler 1b. 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 
peeler 
CORD FABRICS 
—_ Karded peeler, 1 yy” cot- 
i 


60 « 64... 


23/5/3 "Karded peeler, 1%" cot- 


23/3/3 Combed Egyptian .... “1b. 


LENO BREAKER 
8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler ib. 30 


” *For less than 1,000 yards of a width add 10% 
te given prices. 


Tanuary ... 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


HE accompanying table gives the 

general trend of representative cot- 
ton futures for approximately the last 
two months. Spot middlings between 
August 1 and 22 declined from 12.85¢ 
to 11.96¢. 

The current crop yield and condition 
is officially estimated as follows: 

Based on conditions as of August 1, 
a United States cotton crop of 12,481,- 
000 bales is forecast by the Crop Re- 
porting Board of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. This com- 
pares with 10,638,000 bales in 1935, 
9,636,000 bales in 1934, and 14,667,000 
bales the five-year average, 1928-32. 
The indicated yield per acre for the 
United States is 199.7 pounds, 13.4 
pounds higher than the yield in 1935 
and 28.1 pounds higher than in 1934. It 
is 29.8 pounds higher than the ten-year 
average 1923-32. Condition is reported 
at 72.3% of normal compared with 
73.6% last year and 60.4% in 1934. The 
ten-year average condition is 67.7%. 

A preliminary estimate by the New 
York Cotton Exchange Service indi- 
cates that the world stock of American 
cotton, on August 1 was approximately 
7,106,000 bales. This compares with 
9,041,000 bales last year, 10,701,000 two 
years ago, and a maximum, in 1932, of 
13,263,000 bales. 


“In predepression years, the world 
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carryover of American cotton averaged 
about 5,000,000 bales,” says the Ex- 
change Service, “but that was at a 
time when world consumption of the 
American staple was averaging around 
15,000,000 bales a year. If the carry- 
over is judged in relation to consump- 
tion, now running between 12,000,000 
and 13,000,000 bales a year, a normal 
carryover would be considered to be 
around 4,000,000 to 4,350,000 bales. 
Hence, although the world carryover of 
American cotton this year is only a 
little more than half the maximum 
reached in 1932, it is well above nor- 
mal.” 
Fabries 


The quiet market referred to in these 
columns last month developed as in- 
dicated and has continued. The les- 
sened activity in fabrics is based more 
upon the desire of buyers to feel cer- 
tain of correctly timing purchases based 
on assurances as to the size of the 
growing crop rather than through any 
sense of security concerning the size 
of their cloth inventories. 

Stocks in the hands of manufacturers, 
jobbers, and consumers are believed 
lower than usual. Buyers need only to 
assure themselves that they have ap- 
proximated the low point of the cloth 
market to start purchases in bulk. 





IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 


U. S. Stocks 

Mfgrs., 

U.S. Importers, 

v7.8, Con- Dealers, 
Imports*® sumption Etc.7 

Tons Tons Tons 

411,615 401,079 365,000 

. 469,484 453, 223 355,000 


448,11¢ 491,544 303,000 


Stocks 
Afloat? 
Tons 
55.606 
47,644 
39,094 


Twelve 
Months 


285,054 
282,902 
276,823 
264,228 
248,317 
245,886 
234,498 


43,870 
46,532 
58,935 
47,678 
48,860 
47,228 

60,343 


48,506 
36.746 
42.703 
51,897 
50,482 
52,636 


48,127 


February .. 


* Including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Para, Manaos, and afloat. 


RUDE rubber consumption by 

United States manufacturers for 
July, 1936, is estimated at 48,127 long 
tons, against 52,636 long tons for June, 
approximately 86% under June, but 
34% above the July, 1935, revised fig- 
ure of 35,917 long tons, according to 
R.M.A. statistics. 

Crude rubber imports for July totaled 
35,847 long tons, 14.2% under the June 
figure of 41,802 long tons and 23.5% 
under the 46,880 long tons July, 1935. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
of crude rubber on hand July 31 were 
234,498 long tons, compared with June 


U. S. Warehouses, 


+Stocks on hand the last of the —* or year. 
§Stocks at U. RE bj 


Singapore 
U. K.— and Penang World 
Public Dealers Pro- 
and duction sumption 
London, Port (Net) Esti- World 
Liverpool$ Stocks+t Exports)¢ matedt Stocks+t$ 
ons Tons Tons Tons 

86,505 44,884 853,500 798,900 

134,927 1,019,200 959,600 

164,295 28,3 872,722 931,278 


_—— 


Con- 


62,720 
64,019 
69,213 
60,029 
68,885 
66,556 


66,138 
59,512 
61,478 
71,512 
64,927 


162,107 
157,028 
147,712 
140,404 
130,590 


122,285 


WNW wWw 
DAW OO — 
WAN Ww Ae 


tStatistical Bulletin of 
. K., Singapore and Penang, 


30 stocks of 245,886 long tons and 334,- 
692 (revised) long tons on hand July 
31, 1935. 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports on July 31 is estimated at 60,343 
long tons against 47,228 long tons afloat 
on June 30 and 49,018 long tons afloat 
on July 31, 1935. 


London and Liverpool Stocks 
Tons 


sili 





London Liverpool 











“COLUMBUS 
SHEETINGS | 


52” 3.85YD. 48x48 


40” 3.60 YD. 60 x 56 


60” 3.90 YD. 40 x 40 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Philadelphia Atlanta Detroit Chicago St.Lovis New Orleans Sanfrancisco © | 
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Tire Production Statistics 




















British Malaya 
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United States Latex Imports 






































Pneumatic Casings—All Types An official cable from Singapore to the Ma- Year Pounds Value 
icticeaeseati openness layan Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 RGSS Vive ows seo bus eases 24,829,861 1,833,671 
oe <a Total Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives Orr reer ran 29,276,134 3,633,253 
ventory tion Shipments the following figures for July, 1936: “ kcal be eiee Sea fe a cata id 30,358,748 3,782,222 
‘ -0f AF ac 1936 
1933 .....+05 pores watts ppg Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- Wiel: ukbste ceceekee es saan 3,733,665 474,682 
oes teteeeee tet ace 49361781 50 183°129 pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham Py Sandesh susakeusieaes 3,268,542 406,985 
pan eee arses aca alec iad a Mire a2 cnt ons cake ee 3,196,083 417,704 
193¢ July, 1936 BS cituaksacnaenh menses 3,610,511 $22,049 
Jan 8,918,177. 4,578,710 3,874,764 Serer ran ee 296,351 490,769 
| ee 9,264,595 3,577,221 3,211,040 Latex, DRE? Bs i ccke nies wees 4,250,178 657,311 
BEOE. - cikwisnek 9,087,020 3,637,969 3,855,970 Concentrated — 5 
eee 9,034,017 4,854,133 4,902,721 Latex, Re- Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
_ eee 8,176,296 4,970,993 5,831,964 Sheet vertex, and States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
June 832,911 5,609,789 5,792,319 and Crepe Other Forms D.C. 
Rubber of Latex 
Inner Tubes—All Types To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ...... 3,267 458 
Oe 7,814,926 42,555,861 41,390,591 United States ........ 34,769 773 Foreign Trade Information 
i cicccces 9,179,893 46,227,807 45,045,495 Continent o urope.. 6,135 447 F ; 
4 a ao > ° es: > 7 or further information conce. rning the in- 
ED bean ot 8,231,351 47,879,034 48,066,904 — possessions oth 29 quiries listed below address United States De- 
P ie gtacta as "091 sais partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
1936 Other countries .....- 911 os D 4, H 
ec rcvibie 8,622,522 4,591,791 4,167,711 — ee ee eee ree, 
ae 8,699,228 3,556,098 3,445,767 RUE Gos sbareesnec 51,382 1,732 No. : Com Mopity City anv CountTRY 
M 691,651 3,787,226  3,795,50 
BT. ..--20- 8,691, of S74 44 d ; *1,220 Hard rubber and compo- 
ae 8,788,043 tasaaee o oor Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea sition pipe stems (imi- 
May .......-. 8,719,467 4,818,960 4,918,715 — tation of amber) ..... Montreal, Canada 
June 8,104,830 5,034,595 5,503,564 Wet +1,300 Balloons, balls, hose, and 
Rubber surgical and household 
Solid and Cushion Tires Dry (Dry ee Istanbul, Turkey 
—— - - en Rubber Weight) $1,301 Mechanical goods ..... Calcutta, India 
ee wiwreuss 26,271 130,987 126,990 From Tons Tons 71,304 Latex preservatives and 
BOBS ccrccces 34,710 197,497 187,152 : - other chemical products Guarews, Ecua- 
DD étkckane 46,406 283,606 «275,741 URES, wa newe rer ecseseecees 3363128 5 
1936 Java and other ‘Butch islands. "agg 12421805 Metal drawer bumpers... Montreal, Canada 
Re a ne 40,193 25,443 22,670 ee See eee 1,404 sae +1,343 Bathing suits and beach 
See 14,730 17,172 British Borneo ........-+00 ee 19 ee. ee ae London, England 
Mar. ..----0+ rears 16,004 21,350 Pee am mieeeit h a Snes iaisin sb hie , 293 12 41,400 Hot water bottles, spon- 
i -ciewases. ‘nessa 32,807 32,611 DU Neches ees een soavses seas 2,372 1,157 ges, and bathing caps.Auckland, N. Z. 
May ..---eee  ceveee 29,674 30,378 French Indo-China .......... 160 185 ee a eee Buenos Aires, 
PN Saccekes.! “Sennen 36,856 35,617 eee 85 13 Argentina 
Cotton and Rubber Con- , RWRMIE 5.500 2019'sesnecow eyes 13,632 5,406 *Purchase. tAgency. {Purchase and agency. 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushi on Tires 4 en 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) U. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1936 
Pounds Pounds Gallons ietitihe 
1933... 148,989,293 512,489,423 15,880,746,000 . and Totals ; 

1934... 196,069,495 697,558,218 17,063,298,000 Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto Ba- Miscel- 
1935... 202,318,119 756,773,779 18,167,352,000 tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1936 1935 lata laneous Waste 
1936 fen. joeascen tons ae a4 er a pod 65 70 =... ~=31,292 42,059 20 870 122 

ens » - Pee ee 92 14 5 1 28 75 ee 35,219 35,383 95 665 184 
emnce AE eee Limmatanee «MAE. -o-----s00- 35,675 1,296 390 35 15 40 :: 37:451 44,041 60 620 142 
seed TS 7 ano £9 COR, 000 APT, ..cccccecee 38,286 1,324 559 75 21 100 - 40,365 43,545 167 1,013 456 
Mar... 13,416,664 47,872,526 1,506,582, May 4 - 
<70'2 650,000 MER cccteksence 34,048 1,033 342 79 10 88 . 35,600 26,766 146 391 224 
Apr.... 16,570,836 64,211,819 1,630,650, 1 
M 17,098,812 66,119,211 1,764.294.000 = JUNE ---seeeeeee 39,900 1,534 226 S58 2 64 .. 41,802 38,340 88 662 126 
ay... rg een ane "274 A6t) OM [EEE ova ebensen 34,277 1,244 233 25 6 62 35,847 46,880 66 821 95 
June.. 18,494, 36¢ 69,251,422 1,874,460,000 / eres eee ae fuer es oe ’ ’ 
Total, 7 mos., 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, oe fo- s =. conmee tons 244,519 8,840 2,897 656 165 499 EOT,970 sasews 642 5,042 1,349 
ures representing a rosxvmately 97% of the otal, 7 mos Base F : i. 
a ny tor 1934 — 1935, 81% for 1936, and eee tons 266,685 5,982 3,505 460 i32 250 «oe 277,014 488 3,598 144 
80% for previous years, with the exception of : : ; wee 
asoline consumption. Compiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 
g c p 
World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 
; Czecho- Rest of 
Year U.K. Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany Italy Japan Russia the World Total 
ROBB ince. 73,300 13,500 11,200 19,300 10,400 63,100 54,100 19,300 66,900 30,800 38,600 798,900 
.. es 158,500 9,600 9,100 28,400 11,000 50.400 59.301 21,400 69,900 47,300 55,600 959,600 
ae 128,829 9,977 7,593 26,868 11,225 52,322 62,901 23, 916 57,589 37, 576 56,725 931,278 
193 
Jan 4,573 1,260 760 1,758 767 6,770 5,545 1,500* 4,357 467 5,121 56,138 
Fet 3 1,271 735 779 1,900 344 6,288 5,257 1,000* 2,787 94 5,268 59,512 
a 23743 1,227 819 1,033 1,809 410 4,342 4,568 1,000* 5,172 4,376 5,433 61,478 
Apr. ...--- 44,949 2,097 969 1,097 1,079 603 4,261 5,497 1,000* 4,931 4,500* 4,723 71,512 
May 35,549 302 1,053 698 2,221 667 4,345 4,639 1,000* 5,531 4,500* 4,422 64,927 
* Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 
Malaya ? 
including French Philippines 
Brunei and North Indo- an South Mexican Grand 
Year Labuan N.EI. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China Total Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
DR tl, ed . 445,800 282,300 63,800 1,400 3,400 7,800 11,100 7,000 17,300 839,900 1,200 2,300 10,100 0 853,500 
BEE sccesosteveones 467, 400 379, 400 79,100 6,500 6,300 11,100 17,700 17,700 19, 600 1,004,800 1,400 3,500 9,100 ps 1, 019, cee 
1935 417,005 282,858 54,316 054 44,914. 8,885 19,465 28,327. 28,677 853,501 1,537* 5,031 12,194 59 872,7 
1936 
Ser ee . 26,637 20,778 4,178 419 874 938 2,31 17 1,665 2,449 60,255 105 494 1,796 70 62,720 
Septet 19,692 27,991 3,664 871 511 529 7 3.63 2,894 41,922 25 620 1,177 75 64,019 
TF Se 34,597 19,393 4,336 750 574 342 1,848 2,966 2,553 67,359 104 535 1,175 40 69,213 
ine. 21,667 25,254 3,172 413 817 869 2,053 1,596 2,416 58,257 92 533 1,044 103 60,029 
eet 34,108 22,121 2,560 632 485 517 2,354 2,077 2,272 67,12€ 103 550* 1,018 88 68,885 
aed S115 26,407 3,780 70 553 461 1,386 3,737 2,733 64,872 100* 550* 934 100* 66,556 
*Estimate. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75¢ per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 
Replies forwarded without charge. 














Allow nine words for keyed address. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED— (Continued) 





2 Bek ei : FACTORY OFFICE MANAGER. EXPERIENCED, CONGENIAL 

INSULATED WIRE COMPOUNDER. NOW HOLDING RESPON.- and practical, seeks position in plant, large or small. Capable of assisting 

sible executive position with large concern. Ten_ years’ research and in factory work. Willing to start at reasonable salary and advance on 
development work, control and factory supervision. Familiar with all latest merits. Address Box No. 707, care of Inp1A RugBer WorLp. 


Address Box No. 703, care of INp1IA RUBBER WorLD. 





advances. 


SITUATION OPEN 








GRADUATE CHEMIST WANTS POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
or development engineer. Ten years’ experience with reputable company 
in mechanical goods; thorough knowledge of compounding, factory develop- 
ment, and production. Holding responsible position at present. Desire 
to make change. Address Box No. 705, care of INDIA RuspBER Wor-Lp. 


SALESMAN CALLING ON RUBBER MANUFACTUR- 
ers increase earnings sell steam specialty. Sideline. Pays 
good commission. Repeat orders. Address Box No. 701, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED: FORMULAE FOR MAKING TYPEWRITER PLASTIC 


type cleaner. Address Box No. 708, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 


WANTED: A POSITION AS FOREMAN IN MILL ROOM AND 
calender. Have twenty years’ practical experience in mechanicals, tires, 
and footwear. Reference if desired. Address Box No. 706, care of INpIA 
RusBBER WORLD. 

















FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 
Every form of Chemical Service 
305 Washington Street 


I have earried on a Rubber Technical and Experimental 
Service for over thirty years. May I not serve you? 
FREDERICK J. MAYWALD, F.C.S. 


809 Hoboken Road Carlstadt, N. J. Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 














We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 


s © l {| M.ROHwd bo 
Rubber Specialties Genasco. ydroearbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 
A hard, stabl nd duced under the exacting 





Backed by years of experience. 
Let us quote on your requirements without obligation, of course. 


ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 


supervision of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uni- 
form quality. Shipped to all parts of the world in metal 
drums, Stocks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madisen, Ill. 





THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


273 Van Sinderen Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Philadelphia New York Chienae St. Leale 














GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 
PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPARY OF NEW YORK 


745 Fifth Avenue New York 








INTEGRITY SERVICE 


QUALITY 
54 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission — Conveyor — Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 


HOSE ne 
for every condition 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties ‘of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton 8t. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade 8t. 








(Advertisements continued on page 91) 
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United States Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Five Months Ended 
N 


ay, 1936 


May, 193¢ 





UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber ...... 
Liquid latex . 
Jelutong or po 
Balata 


Value 














India Rubber W orld 


Rubber Geeds Preduectien Statistics 


TrrRES AND TuBES* 
Pneumatic casings 


Production ....<<+ 
Shipments, total 
Domestic ..... ° 
Stocks, end of month. eseue 


Solid and cushion tires 
Production 
Shipments, 

Domestic 
Stocks, end of 

Inner tubes 
Production 
Shipments, total .... 

Domestic 


total ..ces 








MOOR. 2 scc0ce . 





thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


.... thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


....thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 





























Stocks, end “VE An ieee: thousands 
Raw material consumed 
Fabric® ....cesce ececceccces Seccces thous. of Ibs. 
MISCELLANEOUS Propucts 
Rubber bands, shipments........ ..+-- thous. of Ibs. 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production, total.thous. of yds. 
Auto fabrics .......-++- beeesenn aa thous. of yds. 
Raincoat fabrics ........ ieeeeenaeD thous. of yds. 
Rubber flooring, shipments.......... thous. of sq. ft. 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total .......ccccccceccse thous. of prs 
ROE. Gavin Vaan dedbeseaese en ...thous. of prs 
DP PENORE 5a on 04500050 056655 e008 thous. of prs. 
Shinmoents, Sete) .ccccsccscs ‘sGideewns thous. of prs 
ee ert ere eee thous. of prs 
Waterproof ...ccccssscececs ee thous. of prs 
Shipments, domestic, total..... 50:8 6:0: thous. of prs 
BRE. cuhGaaeSs 5ke04 «0550 Cocces thous. of prs 
WVMNONIE 556540505 dos eusee see ed thous. of prs 
Stocks, total, end of month.......... thous. of prs 
ee Re ere -thous. of prs 
Waterproof ..... Deke weanss ; ..thous. of prs 


*Data for January to July, 1935, are estimated to repr 
October, 


97% of the industry; for August, September, 
cember, 1935, the coverage is estimated to be 81%. 


























i RO <050 60k 00s00 es ,00¢ 
NESE oe 71,081 
Siak, scrap, reclaimed, 119,027 
BMD cccddsccccansave 86,324,291 $12,227,792 431,991,682 $56,702,798 
Chics, crnde 222.0600. Free 589,158 $128,27 4 69 $1,059,479 
MANUFACTURED—Dutiable 
Rubber tires soeeee mumber 2,751 $2,3 64 $305,191 
Rubber b s, shoes, ar 
overshoes . conse 3,48 1,362 24,628 5,9 
Rubber soled footwear with 
fabric uppers .......pairs 3 442, 106,181 
 €  “apeet «number 288, 46,932 
Lawn tennis balls...number : 327,43 30,80 
Other rubber balls...nsumber 38,380 2,459,319 81,7 
Other rubber toys, except 
balls 18,811 15,241 418,352 
ea ie 70,77 4,27 261,244 
Other pone Monee a hard 
TUBbEF ccccces bee 2,62 n8 
Friction or insulating tape. 2 ) 1,21 105,51 8 
‘sulating material ee 1 We: 6 seeehke 8 
Druggists’ sundries of “soft 
Tub CT seceeeeececeeeeees  veeees oo re 1,4 
Sw are eits, 
‘floats, etc. . number 77,078 520,488 29,54 
Ort 2 272 y 5 202 108 38 
BONN. .vessss ecccescce 151,894 $940,323 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
_ Rupper ann MANUFACTURES 
REP sasee coccccce 59,313 58 21 11,429.88 $1,743,442 
Ldicniean 20,82 ; 8,301 24,928 
”™ ber subs sti- 
tutes, v9 Ripe ieee 8 )3 74,1 5,144 
Rubber manufactures ....... ean 8, 29¢ 
TERMS cocccecccceccces er $1,781,810 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed .....000. seccce. 23,11 365,062 $296,992 
DCTAP eee ceeerreceeeers 16,743 18,132,938 323,434 
Cements EE ca 662 00.324 69,743 
R z 
sq. vd 8,807 25,845 211,103 7,587 
Other rubberized piece potaw 
and hospital sheeting..sg. yd. 110,721 42,854 532,420 204.55 
Footwear 
eee pairs 7 10,584 
I ie tan wie oe pairs 29,639 8,665 
Canvas shoes with rubber : 
soles ......+- pairs 10,907 
DE nich eaves oeses 2. PTs 2 3, 54¢ 
OS Serer prs 9,394 32,378 
Soling a1 ‘ 333 10,352 
Gloves and Z. prs. 6,453 13,211 
Water bott! es untair 
eee number 25,051 8,682 
Other druggists’ sundries... ec $6,127 
Gum rubber clothing... .dvz 13,983 23,512 
ee gross 20,322 19,135 
Meee Ged Walls... ccccoccccse cee 359 
CD i 6vssbssauw doz 5,063 9,070 
ar ere 22,772 8,14 
PD cchavbuessos00s oss 0 33,764 18,925 
Hard rubber goods 
lectrical hard rubber 
BOOS ..ccccccccecccces 16290 8 «ss severe 84,870 
Other hard rubber goods... ...... i Ss ee 96,539 
Tires 
‘truck and bus casings, 
number 17,792 335,988 77,942 1,470,696 
Other automobile casings, 
numoer ,719 3.79 2.699.647 
Tubes, auto ...... number 56,86 7 271.428 429.035 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 7,90 27,959 18,777 66,92¢ 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.number 31 78 2.081 56.976 
Other solid tires.......... ] 587 17,9 381,82¢ 1,913 





Tire sundries and repair 





OOFEEES cccccosesscvescocese ‘ 228,353 
Rubber and friction tape.... 57,864 _72,519 
Belts and belting .......... 262,6¢ 584,868 

BOE cw cccsesecsccscoesescs 485,194 704,945 





Packing . 22, 
Mats, eee floori ng, ‘and 





Cilimg ccccccccccccccscces 8 5 633.99 
Thread 446,623 9 
Gutta-percha manufactures... 49,404 13,471 316,185 82,164 
Other rubber manufactures.. 87,999 aes 318,054 

$? 987.500 $9.811.593 








1936 1935 
—— 

May Ma; 
4,027 4,050 
4,724 3,945 
4,659 3,850 
6,623 10,797 
30 23 

30 21 
30 20 
31 34 
3,903 3,775 
3,984 3,347 
3,931 3,287 
7,063 10,296 
17,099 7,736 
217 293 
3.666 4,030 
244 292 
1,446 1,71¢ 
523 436 
5,227 4,857 
2,058 2,376 
3,170 2,481 
4,429 3,688 
3,333 2,579 
1,096 1,109 
4,399 3,623 
3,309 2,521 
1,090 1,102 
17,497 18,202 
5,289 6,026 
12,208 1 6 


esent approximately 


November, and De- 








Source: Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. 
Imports by Customs Districts 
— June. 1936 _ —June, 1935— 
*Crude Rubber *Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
ee ee 4,156,464 $633,46 $472,467 
eS eer ee 64,879,021 9,770,961 5,637,634 
a Bo dined os sevens se 1,484,137 256,121 279,528 
° 8 One aae 740,818 420,330 341,970 
ixteea 84,191 13,050 nea 
CLUE Ane eenek 21400 3,542 20,706 
SANDS aaa CAS oe 1,907,966 290,405 112,662 
eeetseeneanes “Ramee 1,202,214 728,990 
inahieebaewes 810,844 111,106 74,458 
PA cAsS oe ese eeeise | tebeweae Gasca 2,463 
Eee Cre ee ere Te ‘ 116,020 13,185 5.385 
schists oath a cabs Oe te 224,000 34 saa coe oases 
a ee eee pe Sire 85,948,830 $12,749,323 71,302,607 $7,676,263 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; nevertheless 
they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the trade, but because 
f the possibility thet additional information may be furnished by those who 





Editor ts 








read them The therefore glad to have those interested com- 
municate with him. 
No INQUIRY 

2174 Manufacturer of sponge rubber foot aids. 

2175 Manufacturer of Kolutol. 

2176 Manufacturer of Tenite. 

2177 eopeter of redispersed rubber (pure gum dispersions.) 

2178 Manufacturer of rubber spiral, about tour feet long, used as non- 
twist device on wry he telephone cords. 

2179 upplier of zinc diethyl dithio carbamate. 

180 XL. at uf acturer of morticians’ rubber supplies. 

2181 acturer of mottled flooring, mottled pattern. 

2182 acturer of rubber belting about three inches wide and slightly 
perforated, used for trusses 

2183 Manufacturer of rubber for hernia pads. 

2184 Manufacturer of polished press plates of 32-C Rockwell hardness, 
40 by 40, in her 16 or 18 gage. 

2185 Manufacturer of toy blocks. 

2186 Manufacturer of sponge rubber mittens 

2187 Manufacturer of suede or peachskin fabric with suede on both sides. 

2188 Information wanted on making tread rubber for retreading tires 





Colombian Exports of Rubber and Balata 





Kilograms 
Balata 
| Ser ee ie ry ee eS eee ee 63,728 
PERE Mun osetia eke neehekceehkcduesarsuhe 76,252 
NN 6.656 Sas Fe ke ass take OP DOR eae 61,012 
POUR SE Vesnienes dbus it raareors-sss eee en 63,331 
| ee Ce ier eee 57,836 
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TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


SPIRAL WRAPPING MACHINES 
for 
COILS OF STEEL, WIRE AND HOSE 
Write for Particulars 


325 A Street Boston, Mass. 





New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. NORTON & COMPANY 


MEDFORD MASS. 








Classified Advertisements | 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


LIQUIDATING—FOR PROMPT REMOVAL 

Machinery purchased from the plant of the MURRAY RUBBER CO., Tren- 
ton, N.J. Still set up. Consisting of 1 Farrel 3-roll 66” Calender with herring 
bone red. gear drive; 1 Cell Fabric Drier 7-deck with Unwinder and Rewinder; 
8 Textile Machinery Co. Braiders; 1 400 H.P. Reduction Gear Drive; 1 
250 H.P. Chain Drive; 1 $4 Royle Tuber, motor drive; 1 16” by 36” 
Mill with 40 H.P. Reduction Drive and Motor. Miscellaneous: Compres- 
sors; Hoists; Laboratory Equipment; Dings Magnetic Pulleys; Scales; Trucks; 
Tire Builders, etc. Send for detailed circular. REPRESENTATIVE ON 
PREMISES. ARRANGE FOR INSPECTION. PRICED LOW FOR 
QUICK DISPOSAL. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. Barclay 7-0600. 


























CALENDER SHELLS 
ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 


9] 


THE IDEAL PRODUCT FOR 
SOFTENING RUBBER 


SHEROLATUM 


THE IMPROVED PETROLATUM 


Inquiry invited—Refined by 


SHERWOOD PETROLEUM 
COMPANY, INC. 


Bush Terminal Brooklyn, N. Y 


(Refinery, Warren, Pa.—Stocks carried in 
principal cities) 














Precipitated Surinam Balata 


for Golf Ball Manufacturers. 99 and 54/100 per cent free 
from resins. Purer and cheaper than you can produce it. 
You also avoid fire hazards. 


Sample and price on request. 
Meadowbrook, Pa. 





Huntincpon MANuracturine Co. 














—. Surface Temperatures 
> eo Use the “Alnor” Pyrocon 


Ideal for rells, molds, plates, platens and plastic 
material temperatures. 


Write for bulletin. 
ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
424 N. La Salle Street Chicage, Illineis 


Surfaces 


il 














The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 
MOLDING 


PLASTICS Presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 








336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CORONA GOLF BALL WINDING 
MACHINES 


Used everywhere by manufacturers. Rented on a monthly 
basis in U. S. Sold outright in foreign countries. 
Iibastrated circular om request. 
Corona Manufacturing Company 


Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 














99 WALL STREET 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


LIQUID LATEX 


NORMAL and CONCENTRATED 


Agents in U. S. A. for Dunlop Concentrated 
60% Latex, Product of Dunlop Plantations, Ltd. 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 





(Advertisements continued on page 92) 
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THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 











EVERY TYPE OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR THE RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURER 











TRENTON, N.J. [L, ALBERT & SON AKRON, O. 
































Molded Specialties. | 
Washers, Bushings and Lathe-cut Goods | Classified Advertisements | 
of All Kinds | 
e Continued 
Martin Rubber Co., Ine. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. 
e Walter L. Tepper, President MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 








WANTED: USED RUBBER MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTUR.- 


Address Box No. 702, care of INpIA RuBBER WORLD. 


41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. ing inner tubes, tires, and general rubber goods; also a number of 
— — all sizes. Machines must be guaranteed in good condition. 





SOLE PRODUCERS 
WANTED: HY DR: AULIC PRESS 54” WIDE BY 72” LONG, SINGL Z 
lo 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. RUSE WlEED. 





A B E 5 N E ning 20” dayligl 250% to 300% operating pres sure | on wees ons. Enc 
T hee eprint or eon “with quotation. Address Box No. 704, care of Inpta 

















LE CAQUTCHOUC & LA GUTTA-PERCHA 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL JOURNAL 





Official Organ of the French Rubber Industry 





Rubber and Gutta-Percha, Crude, Manufactured and Allied Industries, 
Wires and Cables, Vulcanized Fibre, Ebonite, Tires, Belting, 
Asbestos, Waxcloth, Linoleum, Surgical Goods, Insulating Ma- 
terials, Celluloid, Bakelite, Plastic Masses, Artificial Silk, etc. 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY ON THE 15th 32nd YEAR ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 70 FRANCS 





Editorial & Commercial Offices—49, Rue des Vinaigriers, PARIS (X), France 
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oes The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


/RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


IMM 
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e@ Proper strength in a 
single strand of cotton 
yarn makes foraccuracy, 
“according to specifi- 
cations’, in the fin- 
ished cotton product. 
You get what you 

order from Mt. Ver- 

non-W oodberry. 


ns 










VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS, INC. 
TURNER HALSEY COMPANY 
40 WORTH STREET cae rage NEW YORK CITY 


Se SAN FRANCISCO - NEW ORES: 2 CEICARS * BOSTON - BALTIMORE — | 


HHA 


MT. 








Sia 


| 





mi * LOTOL is 
Riour trade 
Sname for 
LATEX in 
any form. 


Waid. 


NAUGATUCK (6) CHEMICAL 


UNITED STATES ae PRODUCTS, INC. 


1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y 











USED 


EXTENSIVELY 
AND WITH PROVEN 


SUCCESS 
LACQUER ... 


for 


FINISHING 
RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


Manufactured by 


IMPERVIOUS VARNISH Co., INC. 


KOPPERS BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 









































Machined in a specialized shop by 
specialists. Silent treads and elabo- 
rate side-walls executed to your 
complete satisfaction. 


SUBMIT Oe FOR LOW 
Qu TIONS. 






— 


cO. 
= HE AKRON EQUIPMENT" 
AKRON - OH! 
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SERICITE 


MOULD LUBRICANT 


Pat. No. 1591767 





Sole Licensed Sellers 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


260 West Broadway, New York City 


i a 


o_o 
i 
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A sata CENTURY 
SERVICE TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Supplying D dabl 
STOCK SHELLS FOR EVERY NEED 
Large diameter, light weight, extra strong, seamless. 
MANDRELS OF ALL TYPES 


Circular and straight, sherardized for inner tubes, hose, jar rings, etc. 
ag in aluminum and steel. Circular mandrels licensed under 
Lowe Co. patents. 
AIR BAG AND MANDREL POLISHING MACHINERY 


Sherardizing Chrome and Cadmium Plating. 
The National Sherardizing and Machine Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 
Export Agents 


ag BROS., 200 Hudson Street, New York City, N. Y. 
NOT e@ have acquired for our Akron Braneh, the eomplete equipment 
for pa ate hd mandrels from The Clyde E. Lowe Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 








GIANT CUTTERS 


CUT RUBBER SCRAP “CLEANER AND BETTER” 


Write for descriptive 
literature today 





TAYLOR, STILES & 
COMPANY 
Riegelsville, N. J. 
SOLE AGENT FOR EUROPE: 


R. Marx, {33 Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E. C., Eng. 








Capacities from 2 to 5 tons per hour 














The Sponge Rubber Products Co. 


DERBY, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


FINE SPONGE RUBBER 


for all purposes 


Sheet @ Molded @® Die Cut 











FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


STEAM-PRESS 


a ~ egg Pacific Coast Representati 
FRED BROOKE MARSHALL DILL py 
zs ik. te Salle San Francisce 

Cleveland FRED H. PALMER, JR., 730 Preepect Ave. 


Menufactured by 


3} {@]@) (1) GO) BO) aa 10) 1 Cm le 
129-143 Cherry Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE H. 0. CANFIELD CO. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber 
Goods, Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, 
and Cut Washers of all kinds 





Write for prices and samples 





Offices and Works - Bridgeport, Conn. 














MECHANICAL FABRIC CO. 





PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RUBBER THREAD 


FOR ELASTIC GOODS, MODEL AIRPLANES, NOVELTIES 


GOLF BALL TAPES 
AND 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


CARD CLOTHING 





OUR Roy -Wared. B 
Established 1890 ——«, 
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1401 


Akron, Ohio 
577 S. High St. 






St. Louis, Ill. 
Mississippi Ave. 





Boston, Mass. 
736 Statler Bidg. 


WAREHOUSES 


Akron, Ohio 
E. St. Louis, Ill. 











H. H. H. 
ELECTRIC. 
HYDRAULIC 
VULCANIZERS 


for making molded rubber products 
to exacting specifications 


The latest improved equipment for precision manufac- 
ture. Electric vulcanizing costs less and is less trouble- 
some than steam vulcanizing. The machine illustrated 


is motor-driven and works at pressures up to 72 tons. 
The heating platens are 24x20. Write for printed matter. 


H. H. HEINRICH, Inc. 


200 Varick St., N.Y. 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Pacific Coast: H. W. BRINTNALL CO. 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles Seattle 
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RUBBER COATING 
EXPERIENCE 


—acquired through years of research and 
pioneering development in the rubber industry 
enables us to offer materials formulated to meet 


your exact requirements. 


Stanley Lacquer Coatings for use on flexible 
rubber, leatherette, latex and molded products 
are the choice of the industry's leading manu- 


facturers. 


They are dry, flexible and non-marking, for 


application before or after cure. 


May we serve you? 


THE STANLEY CHEMICAL CO. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


LACQUERS - SYNTHETICS - ENAMELS - JAPANS 
A Subsidiary of The Stanley Works—New Britain, Conn. 








is a uniform, high-quality, soft carbon black. Its outstanding chemical and 
physical properties have been commended by all who have used it, be- 
cause it produces a finished product that meets the demand of the cus- 
tomers. And customer satisfaction is the success of any business. Use 


GASTEX in your compounds for greater customer satisfaction. 


Samples of GASTEX and technical information gladly furnished. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON COMPANY 


SIXTY WALL STREET <I> NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sales Representatives: HERRON & MEYER,. INC. 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO 
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The answer to 
The BASE BREAKAGE 
problem 

SEVILLE FORMS 


Reduces by 90% the breakage of forms at 
the base and prevents fasteners from coming 
loose. The choice of the leading rubber 
dipped goods manufacturers. SEVILLE 
FORMS are made by the largest exclusive 
manufacturers of better craze-proof vitrified 
porcelain forms. 


SEVILLE PORCELAIN CO. 
Seville Ohio 
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Rubber Equipment 
Manufacturers « Engineers 


MIXING AND MOLDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR BAKELITE, PLASTICS, ETC. 
7 STEEL & IRON FOUNDRIES Vv 
PATTERN & FORGE SHOPS 
MACHINE SHOP 


THE ADAMSON MACHINE CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 


We have served the Rubber Industry for 40 years. 








ARCHER RUBBER CO. 


Men’s and Boys’ Raincoats Chervel for Raincoats— 

Firemen’s and Policemen’s Jackets—Luggage—Slippers 
Coats (Black or White) and Specialty Uses 

Blankets—Ponchos ee ee Hide 

Rubber Aprons—Baby Pants Chervelastio 

Archer Rain Capes Perfotex 

Crib Sheets—Sheet Rubber Royal Archer } 

Piano and Organ Fabrics Raincoat Fabrics 

Royal Archer Hospital Custom Rubberizing 
Sheeting Raincoat Cements 

Shoe and Slipper Fabrics Royal Archer Jacket Fabrics 





} Corset Fabrics 





Factory and Main Office: MILFORD, MASS. 
New York—45 E. Ilith St. Chicago—325 So. Market St. 





An International Standard of Measurement for— 


Hardness + Elasticity ¢ Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 


Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 
(21st year) 


These are all factors 
vital in the selection 
of raw material and the 
control of your proc- 
esses to attain the re- 
quired modern Stand- 
ards of Quality in the 
Finished Product. Uni- 
versally adopted. 

It is economic ex- 
travagance to be with- 
out these instruments. 
Used free handed in é , : ’ 
any position or on Bench Stands, convenient, instant registrations, 
fool proof. Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-5. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Avenue and Carll Street, JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in all foreign countries. 

















ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Crown Rubber Clay 


Stocks of above carried at all times 








BOSTON MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 























WE WILL PAY 25c EACH 


for perfect copies of the following numbers of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


March, April, May, June, and 
October, 1935 


Inp1a Russer Wortp, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















AUTOMOTIVE HYDRAULIC 
BRAKE HOSE 


We manufacture braiding machinery for wire 
and cotton braiding as used on Automotive 
Hydraulic Brakes; also for Air, Steam, Water, 
Pressure Greasing, and Vacuum Cleaning. 





Information gladly furnished on request. 





NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Dept. 1-9, Providence, R. I. 
Chicago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 











Announcing from the Orient! 
The Only Colloidal Whiting in the 
World as a Proven Rubber Reenforcer 


HAKUENKA 


Special Attention to Export Trade 
SHIRAISHI KOGYO KAISHA, LTD. 
TOKYO and OSAKA, JAPAN 














September 1, 1926 








We Manufacture and Can Supply 


RUBBER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
of Every Type for Every Purpose 
Including Special Latex Equipment 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY ComMPANY. INC 


277 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO., LTD., 139 Winnett Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Our Motto—“Through Service We Live and As We Live We Grow” 











“The 
GENERAL 
TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 





dj BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
The General Jumbo 




















GUIGNET’S GREEN 


(Chromium Hydroxide) 
The Brightest of the Permanent Green Pigments 


Write for samples 


Cc. K. WILLIAMS & CO. GEO. 8. MEPHAM & CO. 
Easton, Pa. East St. Louis, Hil. 














UPHAX—FOR DU PRENE 


Reg. U. Pat. Off 
‘‘DU PRENE can be loaded “— FACTICE and fillers to a greater extent than rub- 


Rez. U P 
ber and yet retain its rubber- like properties to a remarkable degrec. Such 


stocks tube smoothly and rapidly, calender nicely at low heats and, when vul- 


canized, give snappy, rubbery stocks.’ 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. “a.” 
Makers of FACTICE Since 1900 


* A Registered Trac ie Mark of DuPont U.S. Pat. Off 
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